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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN RUSSIA TO-DAY* 


HIS little book is the only one which deals with 

the present position of the Catholic Church in 
Russia, and it is a good book, well-written, and filled 
with valuable information which is not to be found 
elsewhere. 

Miss Almedingen is a young Russian lady, a grad- 
uate of Petrograd University, and a convert to Catho- 
licism from Orthodoxy. She was received into the 
Church by the late Mgr. Budkiewicz; and the touch- 
ing story she tells in Appendix II is probably the 
story of her own conversion. Otherwise there is an 
utter absence of the personal note, and perhaps this 
is just as well; but some day, I hope, the authoress 
will be persuaded to tell the story of her own life in 
Russia during the Red Terror: if she does tell it, I 
can promise the English reader that it will surpass in 
interest most of the fiction that has been written for 
years. 

Miss Almedingen gives a short but very interesting 
account of the Catholic churches in Petrograd and 
Moscow, and especially of Mgr. Budkiewicz’s church 
of St. Catherine on the Nevsky Prospect. St. 
Catherine’s was built for the Dominicans at the end of 
the eighteenth century, but afterwards passed into the 
hands of the Jesuits, who collected in the great library 
attached to the church (and which still contains a 
magnificent full-length portrait of the Angelic 
Doctor) over two hundred thousand books, many of 
them extremely valuable. When the Jesuits were ex- 
pelled from Russia, the Tzarist Government confis- 
cated most of the books and transferred them to the 
great public library on the other side of the Nevsky; 
the church itself it restored to the Dominicans, but 

*By Martha Edith Almedingen, B.A. (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, cloth, 5/-; paper, 3/6). 
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that Order abandoned it—why, I do not know—and 
for many years past it has been in the hands of Polish 
secular priests. There has nearly always, however, 
been at least one French Dominican in it. The last 
was old Pére Lagrange, who for some reason or other 
was, under the old 7égime, the only Catholic priest in 
Petrograd to receive into the Church members of the 
Orthodox faith. Probably it was because he was 
French, and that the Holy Synod would not therefore 
be likely to take legal action against him, for the 
‘crime’ of receiving Russians into the Catholic Church 
was a serious one, punishable by penal servitude in 
Siberia. Most of Pére Lagrange’s converts were 
members of the Russian aristocracy or gentry. 

After the fall of the Tsar, there was no penalty 
attached to conversion, and the result was that, to 
quote Miss Almedingen, ‘Sunday after Sunday new 
names would be read out from the pulpit, names of 
those who had expressed their desire to be received 
into “the Truth,” “v’Istinou,” as they would call it. 
Their number varied from three to ten every week.’ 

When one reads Miss Almedingen’s account of 
these conversions, and of the desperate need there is 
for Catholic literature in Russia, one realises what an 
opportunity there exists for a ‘Catholic Literature 
Fund ’—the ‘literature’ to be published, of course, in 
the Russian language—and I do not know any more 
worthy object to which English Catholics could de- 
vote their attention. Such books could be printed 
very cheaply in Berlin, which now contains 200,000 
Russian refugees, and which is at present the greatest 
publishing centre for Russian books in the world, out- 
side Russia itself, perhaps even inclusive of Russia. 
The Bolsheviks get many of their publications printed 
in Berlin; and the Baptists, under the direction of 
Pastor Fettler, not only print many religious books 
there in the Russian language, but frequently insert 
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The Catholic Church in Russia To-day 


religious articles in the Ruhl, the principal Russian 
newspaper in Germany. Pastor Fettler is supported, 
it is true, by enormous contributions from America 
and England; but neither the English nor the 
American Catholics take the faintest interest in their 
Russian co-religionists. I sincerely hope that this 
little work of a Russian Catholic will stir them up to 
do something. Perhaps I should not use so impolite 
a phrase as ‘stir them up,’ for their neglect to do 
anything so far is, I am sure, owing to their ignorance 
of any need for Catholic literature in Russia. Once 
the greatness of that need is made known to them, and 
once a start is made, no matter how humble and 
modest it may be, I believe that many Catholics in 
this country will be only too ready to assist. And 
might I ask them to assist, in the first place, by en- 
couragement and sympathy, those Russians who have 
embraced Catholicity in this country but who have 
not a single friend among the English Catholics? 

A powerful Anglican association is at present sup- 
plying financial assistance to the impoverished Rus- 
sian clergy; and I have nothing but praise for the 
untiring zeal of the Committee which directs it and 
for the public which is continually sending it most 
liberal donations. But, so far as I know, no help has 
ever been given by English or American Catholics to 
the impoverished Catholic clergy and nuns of Russia, 
though in some cases their need is dire. In one Rus- 
sian city there is a convent of Dominican nuns, who 
are doing invaluable work by educating children, 
clothing the naked, comforting the dying, and raising 
the fallen. All but one of these nuns are converts. 
Some of them are ladies of great refinement and good 
education; but their material condition at present is 
worse than that of those ‘poor scholars’ at Oxford 
in Chaucer’s day, who ‘At matins froze and couched 
at curfew time.’ 
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‘How will the Catholic West,’ asks Miss Almedin- 
gen, ‘look upon these new brethren in the Faith? 
They are maimed and bruised and wounded to the 
utmost, are joined in their sufferings with the martyrs 
of the first centuries. Many of them whose names 
will ever remain unknown to us, buried in the vast 
spaces of the Russian land, have had the supreme 
honour and glory of receiving the martyr’s crown. 
Those who remain want tenderness and understand- 
ing, and beyond all they want the help of present 
prayer and intercession. For this they are looking 
to their brethren over the border. Their strength is 
oozing out little by little, but when it is finally extin- 
guished it shall be death for them, and not apostacy. 
Their children and their children’s children may enjoy 
a blessed tranquillity, but they will never know it. 
Theirs is a time of hard and severe fighting. Do they 
not merit support?’ 

I am sure that they will get support, spiritual as well 
as material. Even now, perhaps, there are students 
in Universities and novices in novitiates who will yet 
hear the call of the Catholics in Russia, and who will 
go to their assistance. That call may come in various 
ways. It may come in a vision, like the voices that 
called St. Patrick to Ireland or that called St. Joan 
of Arc to the battlefield. It may come in a sermon. 
It may come in a book. It may even come through 
a casual article in a newspaper. 

“More than a thousand years ago,’ says the oldest 
Russian legend (I give Miss Almedingen’s version of 
it, ‘the little Northern tribe of Slavs sent an invitation 
to the Rus princes of Scandinavia, saying to them: 
‘Our land is great and rich, but there is no order 
among us: come then and rule and govern us.’ And 
the Rus princes did establish order in the land, and 
henceforth ruled they and their offspring our country, 
and peace and order flourished therein, and greatly 
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The Catholic Church in Russia To-day 


pleased were our fathers that they had called those 
rinces.’ A similar invitation may come to the only 
Church which can establish religious order in Russia. 

Perhaps there are children now at school, and not 
yet Catholics themselves, who may found new reli- 
gious Congregations for work among the Muscovites. 
For it is probably through religious Orders, new or 
old, that Russia will be won back to communion with 
Rome, if ever it is won, for I cannot think of any 
people in the world who are more likely than the 
Russians to be impressed by that asceticism and self- 
abnegation and zeal and poverty which are the dis- 
tinguishing marks of the Friars, and which, in the 
thirteenth century, saved Western Christianity itself. 
Many of the Russian ‘intellectuals’ have been won 
over lately to Rome by arguments based on the strong 
logical position of the Catholic Church, on its impos- 
ing antiquity, and on the sense of security which it 
offers, but the mashik will only be won over by asce- 
tics who are as simple and as poor as he is himself. 
And, with the exception of a few in Petrograd (which 
is not Russia), the friars have never been in Russia! 
How that thought would move St. Dominic or St. 
Francis! 

Everywhere in Russia there are signs and tokens 
of some great religious awakening. Miss Almedin- 
gen tells how ‘already, in 1920, there were rumours 
that a mission of Franciscan friars was waiting at the 
frontiers of Austrian Poland . . . These rumours, 
though unjustified, were sufficient to arouse deep feel- 
ings of joy among Russian Catholics, who said : “We 
are not forgotten; they think of us in our distress. 
“They” meant for us the Holy Father and Rome.’ 

The Exarch Fedorov, after being ordained in Con- 
stantinople, went to Lemberg, where ‘he revived the 
old community of the Studites Order, under the direc- 
tion and with the sanction of Mgr. Szeptisky, the Arch- 
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bishop or Metropolitan of the Catholic Ruthenians. 
It was a life full of austerities, both voluntary and 
those prescribed by the rule; it consisted mainly of 
penance, work, and prayer.’ 

In March last I heard this same Fedorov, before 
being condemned by the Bolsheviks to the ten years 
imprisonment which he is now undergoing, make 
from the dock, a speech worthy of an Apostle. ‘If 
Almighty God,’ he said, ‘deigns to accept our sacri- 
fice on this Palm Sunday, if from our bodily suffer- 
ings the good seed shall grow and ripen to be received 
and cherished by our dear country, which I love so 
much, my heart’s desire is that by means of this exper- 
ience, sad as it may be, she may come to know that the 
Catholic Church is not a political organization but a 
community of love. Herein I see the Providence of 
God, the will of God; and in this Faith I accept all 
that He shall send.’ 

In all Russia there is a stirring of dry bones, the 
expectation of a Messiah. And to Christianity, Rus- 
sia is vitally important. Bolshevism will pass like 
an evil dream. Russia will be great and mighty 
again; and, owing to the natural growth of her 
population, she will, in fifty years’ time, overshadow 
Europe. A simple arithmetical calculation will show 
that in half a century, the race which inhabits these 
islands and the race which inhabits France, will seem 
very small compared to the teeming millions of Russia 
and Siberia. In Siberia alone there is one obscure 
province which is as large as Great Britain, France 
and Germany put together. Yes, Russia is of vital 
importance to all Chrisianity. 

It is not usual to ‘urge’ anything in a short review 
of a book; but I shall take the liberty of urging several 
points that occurred to me on reading this little work 
of Miss Almedingen, or at any rate of throwing out 
several suggestions. 
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The Catholic Church in Russia To-day 


(1) Why do not some learned Dominicans and 
Jesuits tell us something of the connection of their 
respective Orders with Russia? There must be a mass 
of material on that subject in their archives, and now 
would be the time to publish it. Books filled with 
priceless material have already been published in 
France on the relation of the Holy See with the 
Russia of the Tsars. 

(2) Why is not some association of English 
Catholic friends of Russia constituted? It could 
put itself in touch with the French Catholic friends 
of Russia, who are numerous and powerful; and 
could do something to make Russian Catholics 
feel at home in London and Paris. I happen to 
know some of these converts. (They are very intel- 
ligent, very highly educated, and masters of many 
languages; but, though poor, they do not want 
material assistance. All they want is an opportunity 
to meet in social intercourse their co-religionists in 
this country, to exchange ideas with their co-religion- 
ists, to ask questions of them. The Russian is by 
nature very sociable; he values sociability more than 
he values money. When he joins the Church of 
Rome, however, he is more or less ostracised by his 
own people, who do not seem perturbed, however, by 
his becoming a Lutheran or a Protestant of any other 
kind. (The book I am reviewing contains some ex- 
cellent matter on the subject of the attitude of Ortho- 
dox Russia towards Russian Catholics.) On the other 
hand, he finds himself treated by most English Catho- 
lics with the utmost coolness. They know nothing 
about Russia. They do not want to know anything. 
They have their own business to attend to. They 
seem to imagine that cultured Russian converts who 
come to them anxious for explanations, for conversa- 
tion, are simply desirous of negotiating a loan which 
they will never repay. The result is that in great 
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English cities one sometimes finds isolated Russian 
converts filled with the highest idealism, animated 
by the most genuine enthusiasm, leading grey, lonely, 
cheerless lives which would be depressing enough for 
the taciturn, self-contained Anglo-Saxon, but are infi- 
nitely depressing for the more expansive and volatile 
Muscovite. 

(3) Could not the English Catholics take some 
interest even in the Orthodox Russians, whether they 
are likely to be converted or not? Their Church, after 
all, is very near to ours. We should remember the 
words of Pius X: ‘. . . quotquot sunt ab Ecclesia 
Catholica dissidentes, per divinum Eucharisticae 
sacramentum et sacrificium, quod est unitatis signum, 
vinculum caritatis et concordiae symbolum.’ 

(4) Could not the English Catholics do something 
for the education of young Russians whose education 
was interrupted by the Revolution, and who, if placed 
in Catholic schools and in a Catholic atmosphere 
might in the future prove of untold benefit to Catho- 
licism, whether they themselves became Catholic or 
not? The French Government has voted a large sum 
for the education of such young Russians of both 
sexes, and the Government of Czecho-Slovakia has 
established for them a Russian College attached to 
the University of Prague. There is in Paris an or- 
ganization which deals with this matter, and the 
Editor of BLACKFRIARS can put enquirers in touch with 
it. The Belgians are also doing excellent relief work 
on behalf of the Russian refugees, without distinction 
of religion, and in this work the great Cardinal Mer- 
cier takes the keenest and most enlightened interest. 

But help or even sympathy from Oxford would be 
prized by the Russians more than help or sympathy 
from any other quarter. Oxford readers of this book 
will be surprised at the influence of the Oxford move- 
ment on the students of the Petrograd University. 


Francis McCutiacu. 
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MANICHEANS, ANCIENT AND MODERN* 


NDER the title, 7he /nquisition,* Mr. Hoffman 
Nickerson has written a book which has very 
little direct bearing on the Inquisition itself: it does 
something much more useful than a direct treatise 
could do: it describes the formation of the temper of 
mind that brought the Inquisition into being. Add to 
this that the book has a preface by Mr. Hilaire Belloc, 
and you have a sufficiently good understanding of its 
tone and spirit. Indeed, it is almost uncanny to 
notice the many sympathies of idea, of style, and of 
phrase between the writer of the preface and the 
writer of the book. We feel convinced that it would 
be easy to quote passages from the book, so choice, so 
determined, so much in the grand manner as to de- 
ceive even devoted followers of Mr. Belloc into think- 
ing him the author of what are only the charming crea- 
tions of Mr. Nickerson. 

Furthermore, you must know that Mr. Nickerson 
is an American. You think at once of the immense 
tomes of Henry C. Lea on the iniquities of the Inqui- 
sition and you wonder what there can be in so grim 
and venerable a tribunal to attract the attention of 
Amerieans. What has attracted Mr. Lea in the sub- 
ject we can guess, but we are not left to guesswork 
to discover why Mr. Nickerson has devoted himself 
unremittingly to this particular task. In his dedica- 
tory letter he tells us himself the genesis of the book : 

‘It was begun during a term in the New York State 
Legislature, when I endured Prohibition lobbyists and cast 
about for something which might serve as a historical 
precedent in the way of religio-philosophical oppression on 
so large a scale. I was not long before discovering that 
traditional Christianity had more to say for the Inquisitors 
than for the Prohibitionists, so that the parallel with pro- 
hibition has been thrust into an epilogue’ (p. 3). 

*The Inquisition, by Hoffman Nickerson (John Bale, Sons 
and Danielson, Ltd., London. 1923. 15/-). 
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There you have it, then, the purpose of the book, 
the link between New York and Old Castile, the 
Manichean doctrine spanning centuries in so many 
ways at variance and countries in so many ways 
diverse, the cause, too, of the kindred feelings that 
animate Mr. Nickerson and Mr. Belloc, the explana- 
tion of their similarity of style, the motive for these 
libations of ink poured on the flames of history in 
worship of the god of wine. 

And the book itself? Frankly it is perplexing, for 
in its way the book is perfect. True, there are occa- 
sional mixed metaphors, lapses, too, from the austere 
standards of grammar, punctuation that has gone 
awry. At times again we are treated, on topics that 
are controversial amongst good men, to statements 
worded almost in the serene and untroubled language 
of a Pontifical Bull. But the school Mr. Nickerson 
belongs to has accustomed us to that by now, and it 
no longer irks us as it did. You will expect, too, to 
have modern Universities and their learning tilted at, 
and you will not be disappointed. Even old theories 
which the modern historians have slain are resurrected 
from their graves as wretched specimens of ‘modern 
history’ and valiantly slain a second time. Thus the 
luckless Sexlac of Professor Freeman which was so 
severely dealt with on its first appearance, is once 
more by Mr. Belloc in his Preface, at this late hour, 
after nearly fifty years of inglorious rest, disinterred, 
conquered, and solemnly re-buried. So terrible a 
hatred have the living for the dead. 

However, these faults of temper do not at all invali- 
date the book. It is a fine piece of historical writing, 
descriptive, judicious, full of vision and yet of 
humour, doing justice to both sides in controversy, and 
strikingly illustrated by parallels in modern American 
or English politics : for the book, as we have already 
explained, is really not a history of the Inquisition, 
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Manicheans, Ancient and Modern 


nor is it a defence of it. It is an accurate account of 
the beginnings and progress of the Albigensian War 
out of which the Inquisition grew. This account is 
preceded by a chapter on the Mediaeval Recovery of 
Civilisation, in which Mr. Nickerson urges the Roman 
as against the Teutonic origin of mediaeval Europe. 
It is a pretty quarrel which dates from 1870 when 
Fustel des Coulanges determined to retrieve on the 
plains of history what his countrymen had lost on the 
fields of France. The violence of the onset has 
flagged in these later years; for, though no historian 
for the last generation has upheld the extreme Teu- 
tonism of Freeman, no historian either would care to 
defend now the equal extravagances of des Coulan- 
ges. To demand a Roman origin for all English 
institutions is as unwarranted as to suppose they were 
fetched ready made from the Rhine. The English 
or the Saxons or whatever we choose to call them, 
certainly destroyed Roman culture where they found 
it, razed most of the Roman buildings (they show 
traces of fire in almost every case and of violence and 
bloodshed), ignored the Roman tongue and the 
Roman law. Even in France, where so much re- 
mained of the old Roman greatness, that which is to 
us almost the noblest glory of Rome, its law, was 
wholly forgotten. It is absurd to ignore the violence 
of the Germanic auxiliaries or to suppose that the 
civilisation they established was continued from 
Rome. ‘Not one single institution not common to all 
primitive folk, such as the council of warriors or of 
the elders of the tribe, appears’ (p. 8) is the assertion 
of Mr. Nickerson. Perhaps that is true. We think, 
however, that Mr. Nickerson is not quite so sure of it 
after all. Later on he begins to halt a little in his 
own mind (pp. 35, 37, &c.) as to whether the connec- 
tion between the later empire and mediaevalism was 
quite so close as he seems here to assert. But what 
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is far more momentous is the fact that in the eleventh 
century, Europe recovered ‘a new thing, the know- 
ledge of the Roman Law, with its large reasoning and 
its great sense of State’ (p. 15). Ponder over this 
and all that it implies: imagine the destruction of 
courts, the lost traditions, the new intrusions of officers 
and legal opinions, of principles of justice and of 
government, and you will surely feel that this new 
Roman school is almost as blinded to realities as was 
the old Freeman school with its mixed vision, which 
saw steadily mid-Victorian politics raging round the 
throne of the Confessor and the shadowy collars of 
Gladstone circling the brawny neck of Earl Godwin. 
But the book is to our mind the finest attempt and 
the most successful in English to help the mind of 
the modern to think itself back into the mind of the 
mediaeval. With an instinct born of sympathy and 
not of a common faith,’ Mr. Nickerson gives us the 
point of view from which the mediaeval looked out on 
life, saw its disorders, and strove to set them right. 
He emphasises ‘the seeming contradiction between 
the simplicity everywhere arrived at by the men of the 
twelfth century and the confusion of their society,’ 
and explains it as ‘the natural and inevitable result 
of the conditions which limited their action’ (p. 21): 
‘ They with their keenness of mind could almost remem- 

ber ancestors who were half-barbarians. The material with 
which they had to work was painfully scanty. It was not 
only that the time, with its fluidity and the swiftness and 
extent of its social changes, had as yet found no formula 
that might approach a definition of its inmost spirit. That 
difficulty was met a generation later in the mid-thirteenth 
century with Aquinas, St. Louis, and the culmination of 
the Gothic. The underlying trouble was that even at their 
best the Middle Ages had no sufficient accumulation either 

of knowledge or of material resources. For want of ordered 
and detailed knowledge, the complexity of problems could 


1 Hence doctrinal mistakes appear as e.g. an indulgence giv- 
ing ‘complete remission of sins’ (p. 80). 
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not be grasped, and for want of resources the material 
disasters of the fourteenth century were to be fatal to the 
mediaeval experiment.’ 


As an example of these limitations, we are told that 


‘Where a new town was built, the streets of it were as 
straight and regular as those of an American or South 
African city of to-day. Viollet-de-Duc has assembled the 
evidence on this point and it is conclusive. But most of 
their towns had come down to them from the Dark Ages 
as tangles of crooked streets, resulting from centuries of 
weak government and hence of unpunished encroachment 
upon the public way. To-day oppressed with regularity, 
many of us find such crooked streets charming. The point 
is that they seem nowhere to have tried to straighten out 
the lines of their old towns so as to make them conform 
to the straight streets of their new towns, which must 
have been a truer expression of their taste.’ 


These quotations could be multiplied indefinitely 
and be always worth while (for example, the para- 
graph on p. 209 beginning ‘The weakness of the 
Middle Ages lay in four things’), for we have here 
knowledge of the period, an understanding of its 
temper, a sympathy with its faith, and what else have 
you better than these to ask for an historian? He 
notices (and builds his book upon it) the moral unity 
of the twelfth century, shows its ‘unbroken hopeful- 
ness’ and traces this to the corporate body of the 
Church, ‘the unquestioned central institution which 
pervaded all society. Because she was not so much 
a separate institution as a part of the atmosphere 
breathed daily by everybody, she had no fear’ (p. 24) 
Her teaching was not ‘a bundle of Thou-shalt-nots.’ 
but ‘above all an answer to the riddle of human life,’ 
so that she was tolerant of many things.’ 

‘ Tossed hither and thither by the swift new currents, 
she escaped shipwreck and kept her course. And that 
course was shaped by her determination to remain central 


in society and to unite all men under her. It was the 
strength of her position that, of all the forces we have so 
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far seen to be working against her, not one directly denied 
her teaching and substituted for it a different, hostile body 
of doctrine. In one spot only was there organised, funda- 
mental opposition. That spot was in the district of 
Southern France, which was later to form the Province of 
Languedoc’ (p. 27). 


Thus we get to the bulk of the book, to an admir- 
able account (helped out by a very excellent map) of 
the Southern French, their dissolute lives, their devo- 
tion to the Manichean doctrine where it comforted 
their easy-living, the refusal of the leaders to become 
personal heretics though they patronised heresy, their 
objection to any campaign that would by force inter- 
fere with the comfortable tolerance of evil, finally 
their hostility to the introduction of Northern French- 
men like de Montfort who threatened their liberties 
and threw over all their rich land the menacing ten- 
tacles of centralisation and endangered their inde- 
pendence of the far-away King in Paris. Before the 
Crusade, came the Cistercians, trying by persuasion to 
convert the heretics. Then followed the method of 
poverty and controversy inaugurated by Bishop Diego 
and St. Dominic; then the early war of the Crusade, 
de Montfort as its final leader, the battle of Muret (of 
which several diagrams are given), and the failure of 
the fighting. In place of the Crusading forces and to 
strengthen the argument of the friars, was erected the 
hideous engine of the Inquisition. Undoubtedly this 
unhappy system had already a long history: Mr. 
Nickerson finds it in Roman custom: it is older than 
that, it is prehistoric, “common to all primitive folk.’ 
It is lodged in man’s roots, but the principle and the 
desire to give expression to it, he has inherited along 
with his sinful nature. Will its savagery, will its 
fanaticism ever wholly die? 

The mediaeval mind on the whole approved of it. 
Our book suggests that even the modern mind is not 
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Manicheans, Ancient and Modern 


altogether opposed. ‘Is the Inquisition a hideous 
thing?’ he asks, and then answers, ‘Well, what about 
the Puritans and the Prohibitionists and the Ku Klux 
Klan? The forms are different, but the spirit abides.’ 
Thus we end with an epilogue on the modern Mani- 
chean who has reversed the roles of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. He is now in the saddle. He 
has the power of whip and spur and bridle. The new 
Inquisition is in the hands of the Manichean. Those 
who began the Inquisition are now to suffer for it. 
Certainly no visitor to New York but is struck by 
the endless discussions on Prohibition, and finds the 
treasures of history ransacked for parables of its evil 
or its good. He finds drunkenness forced on his un- 
willing attention at a public dinner, and has the un- 
happy experience, perhaps, of seeing men lying prone 
across their tables at a banquet presided over by the 
Governor of the New York State while the Secretary 
of the Navy was making a speech. He hears of girls 
and boys taking flasks of spirits to balls and dances, 
and of disgusting sights there that are consequent on 
this. And family doctors tell him that in their per- 
sonal experience there has been an increase of deaths 
from alcoholic poisoning. Priests assure him of the 
invalidity of the law. In every convent he goes to he 
is offered wine. He is told of a Government counsel 
officially prosecuting men for their infringement of 
Prohibition and confronted by a witness in the open 
court with evidences of his own guilt. He finds 
judges who complain of the unfortunate occurrence 
when, after a dinner at a restaurant graced with the 
easily obtained liquors, they find themselves next 
morning sentencing others who have been proved be- 
fore them guilty of violating a law which they them- 
selves do not keep and will not in private conversa- 
tion defend or uphold. He begins to suppose that all 
federal agents are corrupted, and gathers that the 
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ugly rumours are possibly true which depict govern- 
ment departments in Washington seeing with jealous 
eyes the growing wealth of the Prohibition depart- 
ment and learning to deal similarly in their own 
departments with the rich men whom they are ap- 
pointed to restrain. He is staggered at a social 
organisation whose main topic of conversation is the 
immorality of a public law, and whose main amuse- 
ment it is to evade it and to render it ineffective. 

Yet it is only fair to say that outside New York, 
Washington and other Eastern cities, the law is pro- 
bably observed; and even in New York, Washington 
and the rest, it is quite possible that a popular 
majority would re-affrm Prohibition to-morrow, were 
it put to a referendum. 

Bewildered and amazed, the stranger realises he 
is a stranger; he cannot understand. For all the 
chapter that concludes the book and its lumping of 
Protestantism and Prohibition, we feel that the thing 
cannot be so simplified. It is true that in Mr. Nicker- 
son’s own Assembly at Albany, the measure was 
thrown out by a combination of Catholics and Jews. 
It is true that few Catholics seem to obey the law if 
they can help it. But there is some hidden mental 
attitude yet to be discovered and explained, before 
we can feel sure that we have probed the mysterious 
depths, with their complexities of intricate, entangled 
and subconscious workings, that compose the mind. 

For undoubtedly the American people are a great 
people, alive to the fascination of machinery and sen- 
sitive to art. They have the eager alertness of chil- 
dren; they have the children’s love of the definite, 
their desire to do everything xow ; their passion is for 
speed for the mere sake of speed; wealth they can 
make but cannot manage, they are makers and not 
bankers; their deft fingers delightedly explore the 
marvellous workings of wheels and cog-wheels, their 
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busy brains construct labour-saving devices, yet like 
the older Florentines they have a keen sense of the 
beautiful, an especial appreciation of outline and 
form, perhaps not yet of colour. It is too late to 
ask whether they will be a great people or not. They 
are a great people to-day. They are different from 
us in many ways; but they are the common children 
with us of the same culture, and this book shows us 
how they have entered into all that we can give. 

It would really seem as though it were time we set 
to work to see in what ways we need to go to them 
tolearn. We are sure that every reader of this book 
of Mr. Nickerson’s will realise that they are certainly 
competent to teach. 


BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 


Nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi . 
Inferno, V, 121. 


And yet our wintry age 
May sit and sun itself in memories 
Of summer days, of strenuous work long past, 
And garnered grain for harvests still to come. 
For otherwise the past has had no seed 
Within itself, but like a barren husk 
Fell to the ground, and all its joys 
Were dead e’en while they lived and bore 
No witness to eternity nor fruit for other days. 
There is no place for sorrow where the past 
Has borne within its breast a future heaven. 


J.F.M. 
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DACIANS OF TO-DAY 


LATIN country which is not Catholic is an 

anomaly; but Rumania, proud of her Roman 
descent, language, and traditions, got her Christianity 
from Byzantium, and was, together with the rest of 
Eastern Europe, drawn into the Byzantian schism. 
The Rumanians trace their origin to Trajan, who 
transformed this fertile land of Dacia into a Roman 
colony that maintained its racial distinctiveness from 
the third century to the present day. Transylvania 
was the cradle of the race, but through the usual vicis- 
situdes entailed by invading hordes and changing 
alien domination, Dacia was broken up and had a 
chequered history like her Slav neighbours, with whom 
she never merged. The capital of ancient Dacia was 
Alba Julia, situated in Transylvania, and it was in 
this historic village instead of in modern Bucarest, 
actual capital of Rumania, that the Rumanian sover- 
eigns were lately crowned. Thus was accentuated the 
re-union of the three provinces, Moldavia, Valachia 
and Transylvania, once more into a single State. The 
ceremony naturally gave offence to Hungary, who had 
held Transylvania for centuries, and the Hungarian 
citizens that dwell in these regions viewed the pro- 
ceedings with disfavour. 

Yet Hungary had never been successful in her 
attempt to Magyarize the persistent Latins who form 
the majority of the population. King Hermann, who 
was forced by his nobles to grant the Golden Bull, 
Hungary’s Magna Charta, took little count of the 
cowed natives, but invited the Saxons to settle in the 
land in order to counterpoise the turbulent feudal 
chiefs. A third race, the Szekeles, or Sechlers, were 
planted in Transylvania by Attila, and beneath these 
superimposed masters the Rumanian masses just 
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Dacians of To-day 


managed to breathe and live. In the beginning of the 
twelfth century a Catholic bishopric was established, 
and a Cistercian monastery was founded; but in the 
constant war and changes of the period, religion had 
a poor chance in Transylvania. When the Teutonic 
knights were expelled by King Andrew II from the 
‘Land beyond the Forest,’ it is of interest to note 
that they withdrew towards the Baltic, where they 
began the foundation of the small State of Prussia. 
After the mournful day of Mohacs, in 1526, when 
the Turks defeated Hungary, Transylvania managed 
to extricate itself, and even to elect native rulers, but 
after the death of Hunyady, who had led the people 
in ceaseless resistance to the Turks, disheartenment 
spread through the land. Feuds and counter-feuds 
between Sechlers, Saxons, and Magyars were paid for 
by the Latin serfs who rose at last against the tyranny 
of the privileged classes. The rebellion was crushed 
with such savage excesses as have never been obliter- 
ated from the memory of Rumanians. A legend runs 
that the Magyar victor, Zapolie, was suddenly de- 
prived of sight each time he attempted to receive the 
Sacrament, so that he groped in vain his way towards 
the altar. This is the same Zapolie who swore frater- 
nity of arms with Sultan Suleyman advancing to seize 
Vienna, whence he was driven by the Polish King 
Sobieski. After the revolt, new penalties were added 
to the old. No peasant could bring an action against 
a lord. He was forbidden to quit on any pretext the 
soil on which he dwelt. If found carrying a weapon 
his right hand was cut off. Nevertheless, the people 
held on in its own way. When the Magyar nobility 
gradually adopted Protestantism, the Rumanian 
masses in Transylvania clung more closely to Ortho- 
doxy, in which they were confirmed by their kinsmen, 
emigrants from Valachia now directly under Byzantine 
influence. 
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In the sixteenth century Transylvania, Valachia 
and Moldavia were united under the sceptre of Prince 
Michal the Brave, but they again fell asunder and 
became the prey of Turks, Russians and Hungarians, 
In the middle of the nineteenth century Moldavia and 
Valachia, as Christian provinces of Turkey, were 
under the protectorate of Russia. Through French 
intervention, after the Crimean War, they became 
semi-independent under Prince Kuza; but owing to 
internal rivalries and jealousies, a prince of the Catho- 
lic line of Hohenzollerns was eventually placed on the 
Rumanian throne. The present king, nominally a 
Catholic, has had all his children baptised in the 
Rumanian Orthodox Church. He is not the first ruler 
to subordinate religion to ‘expediency of State,’ i.e. 
the right to wear a crown. 

Rumania has had of late a bad press. Most 
favoured of all the nations who fought on the allied 
side, if we except perhaps Poland, she has doubled 
her former territory and more than doubled her popu- 
lation. Such changes involve vast responsibilities, 
and we can scarcely expect her to accomplish in a de- 
cade what England could not accomplish during cen- 
turies—the reconciliation of alien or estranged sub- 
jects. The Hungarian minority, for example, will long 
remain sore and obdurate, and there can be no doubt 
of its substantial grievances. It does not smoothe 
matters to point out that there is merely a reversal of 
roles; that the Rumanians of Transylvania were 
badly treated by their Hungarian masters, and that 
the temptation to pay back is very strong. Hungarian 
ascendancy in the outer world is not easy to get rid 
of, and a powerful press propaganda, against which 
Rumania does not react, immersed as she is in her 
immediate home problems, carries Hungarian im- 
peachments to the ends of the earth. It is true that 
black deeds were committed when the Rumanian 
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troops took possession of the Province of Transyl- 
vania, but these are being continually served up 
afresh, although there is nothing to gain by keeping 
at white heat the hostility between the two peoples. 
Religious Orders are the chief sufferers from 
Rumanian mistrust and dislike. They had been all 
beneficiaries of the Hapsburg 7égime, and imperial 
and religious emblems are inseparable in the minds of 
many devout souls. It was natural that they should be 
asked to leave, but it was brutal to inflict summary ex- 
pulsion. A rude soldiery does not discriminate be- 
tween faithful adherents of a disrupted monarchy, 
whose only consolation is pursuance of their pious 
works, and provocative agents intent on subversion of 
the existing order. The Treaty signed in the autumn 
of 1918 between the Rumanian Government and the 
representatives of the people of Transylvania was 
violated by the forcible dispersion of the Transylvanian 
Assembly in 1920. The excesses of General Avar- 
escu’s troops led to a formal boycott of the Bucarest 
Parliament by the Transylvanian malcontents. Pro- 
tests have been sent to the allied Governments against 
the infringement of the minorities-law by the present 
Liberal Government. Experiments that would not be 
risked in older States are now convulsing Rumania. 
The economic policy of the Bratianu brothers presses 
heavily on the agriculturists of Transylvania. Cattle 
and wheat exports were forbidden in order to lower 
the price of living, and the peasants have conse- 
quently no incentive to increase production. The dis- 
possessed landowners, whether Rumanian boyards or 
Hungarian magnates, are inimical to a system that 
gives them small compensation for the land distributed 
among the peasants. Meanwhile nationalists, under 
the guidance of the Catholic patriots, Vaydi-Voyvod 
and Dr. Manu, threaten a still more radical division 
of the land among the cultivators. The peasant party 
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of Rumania proper, led by Ian Mihalakiu, is likewise 
intent on drastic agrarian reforms, and industrialist 
groups are making what trouble they can for the 
Government. 

But it is in grappling with religious problems that 
the Bratianu Cabinet is seen at greatest disadvantage. 
The body hitherto known as the Orthodox State 
Church of Rumania, has failed to assimilate the var- 
ious Orthodox branches of the newly-annexed terri- 
tories. A Transylvanian prelate, Dr. Miron Christea, 
was made Metropolitan of Bucarest, and to him was 
confided the mission of Orthodox unification in 
Rumania. The very flock he had just left refused to 
submit to jurisdiction from Bucarest, and the Transyl- 
vanian Metropolitan, Dr. Balan, commenting on the 
superiority of the Orthodox clergy in Transylvania 
to the Orthodox clergy in Rumania proper, announced 
their intention to remain separate. The Orthodox 
Ukrainians of Bukovina, and the Orthodox Russians 
of Bessarabia, followed the same line, and therefore 
the project of unity for the great Orthodox Church of 
enlarged Rumania has been abandoned. 

The Uniat Catholics (reconciled to Rome in the 
seventeenth century) are no less tenacious of their in- 
dividuality. They had been used under the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire to a large liberty, which they are 
loath to relinguish. Again, the Ukrainian Uniats of 
Bukovina use the Slavonic ritual, which they treasure 
as a link with their kinsfolk and co-religionists of East 
Galicia, and also with their Orthodox kinsfolk of the 
Great Ukraine (South Russia). They will never aban- 
don it for the Rumanian ritual of the Rumanian Uniat 
Church, which the present Government would like to 

enforce on all Uniat Catholics within Rumanian boun- 
daries. The Uniats, whether of the Slavonic or 
Rumanian ritual, are a sharp thorn in the side of Or- 
thodoxy, and the Metropolitan Balan of Erdely has 
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addressed them: ‘We, your brothers who have re- 
mained faithful to Orthodoxy, will never rest until we 
have restored you to your first allegiance.’ The 
Uniats indeed bear the brunt of Orthodox hostility 
towards adherents of Rome. Official Rumania finds 
herself, however, obliged to reckon with the large 
Catholic population now included in her territories. 
In place of 200,000 there are almost three million, 
whether of the Uniat or the Latin rite. Instead of the 
two dioceses of Bucarest and Jassy there are now ten, 
and negotiations have been opened for a Concordat by 
a country which has had hitherto but few and short- 
lived unofficial relations with the Holy See. A 
Rumanian Plenipotentiary has been appointed to the 
Vatican, and a Papal Nuncio resides at Bucarest. 
Catholic bishops as well as Orthodox are now admitted 
in virtue of their office to membership of the Senate. 
One of them indeed has paid for this privilege with 
his life, having been victim of a bomb explosion in the 
House. 

The Rumanian Catholics of Transylvania had a 
long and bitter struggle against Hungarian repression 
in the past. The patriotic Rumanian Catholic priest, 
Father Basil Lucachio, together with many of the 
Uniat Rumanian clergy, suffered imprisonment and 
ill-treatment at the hands of the Hungarian authori- 
ties. But this is no justification for the harsh measures 
now meted out to the Hungarian clergy by Rumanian 
fanatics. A distinguished Rumanian Catholic layman, 
Prince Vladimir Ghika, formerly representative of 
Rumanian interests at the Vatican, is confident that 
friction will soon cease, and that a prosperous future 
is assured to the Church in Rumania. Orthodoxy is 
here devoid of all spiritual force, and offers nothing 
to the multitude desirous of practical religious guid- 
ance. Rumanian Uniats are the most numerous body 
in the world of Eastern Christians reconciled to Rome, 
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with the exception perhaps of the Ukrainians massed 
in Eastern Galicia and dispersed throughout the Old 
and New worlds. The Uniat bishops of Transylvania 
have for the most part studied in Rome, and are well 
able to defend their flocks from the attacks and 
machinations of those who try to detach them from the 
Holy See. Vigilance is necessary, especially when 
parishes have been insidiously deprived of their Uniat 
pastors and there is a tendency of the ignorant peasants 
to attend worship in the nearest Orthodox church. 
Never would they, of their own accord, seek a church 
of the Latin rite. The educated Rumanian Uniat is a 
sturdy adherent of Rome, and can put up a good fight 
for freedom of conscience, and for the Rumanian 
ritual granted to his ancestors by the Popes. The 
greatest need in these parts just now is a supply of 
Uniat priests as well as Latin, to confirm in the faith 
the flocks whose pastors have been removed by the 
Rumanian Government. It behoves the latter to prove 
that its recent ruthless policy was directed against 
Magyarism and not against Catholicism. Condonation 
of Orthodox propaganda in Uniat dioceses is at vari- 
ance with the clauses of the constitution which guar- 
antee religious tolerance. 

Europe is indebted to Rumanians for long and gal- 
lant resistance to the Turks; and it is pitiful to see 
the victors of Plevna immersed in internal struggles 
that hinder religious progress as well as political 
stability. The new Rumania, while emphasising her 
Latin affinities, would seem to copy the later attitude 
towards religion of her elder sisters, France and Italy, 
rather than their earlier work as creditable Christian 
pioneers. But as Prince Ghika aptly reminds us, the 
Roman eagle which is the insignia of Rumania car- 
ries proudly a cross in its beak. 


E. CHrRIsTITCH. 
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A LEGEND OF BORGO SANT’ IGNOTO 


N the palmy days of the fourteenth century, when 

Can Grande ruled at Verona, there lay between 
the Adige and the Brenta a little town called Borgo 
Sant’ Ignoto. Being mainly Ghibelline in sympathy, 
it shared in all the triumphs of the conquering 
V eronesi; and its citizens did considerably more than 
look on when Can Grande beat the Paduans (who 
held for the Pope) near Vicenza, and changed the 
colour of all the neighbouring rivers from jade-green 
to red. 

Borgo Sant’ Ignoto, though it was only a little place, 
waxed quite fat on the spoils; and the monastery of 
Sant’ Ignoto himself—which, though the principal 
shrine of the town, was perched on an abrupt little 
hill just above it—was fairly set ablaze by the candles 
of the survivors and endowed (it was hoped in per- 
petuity) by the broad lands of the slain. Moreover, 
the captains of the people, anxious to prove that they 
were none the less devout for supporting the Emperor, 
voted a handsome gift to the Saint who had seen them 
(after a few prudent tergiversations) safely through on 
the winning side. This gift took the form of a mighty 
terrace, quarried out of the solid rock to the right of 
the shrine and encircled with a parapet of stone. From 
this vantage point, the ascended pilgrim, either before 
or after his devotions to Sant’ Ignoto, might survey 
the full extent of the territory captured by Can Grande 
and watch—if the peace lasted long enough—the 
ensanguined rivers of Vicenza resuming their natural 
green. 

Now according to the teaching of St. Thomas, there 
are three fashions of obtaining wealth which dis- 
qualify it for being given as alms—pillage, theft and 
usury. So the community which suddenly finds itself 
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in high favour with soldiers, merchants or money- 
lenders has to be very careful what it accepts. In 
the case of the offerings to the shrine of Sant’ Ignoto, 
it would have required a Religious of great penetra- 
tion and detachment to detect and decline the revenue 
derived from these three tainted sources; and unfor- 
tunately there was no one of precisely the requisite 
gifts in the community at the time. However, the 
lack of shrewdness evinced in the acceptance of the 
alms was more than made up for by the pains taken 
over their administration. So much so, that word be- 
gan to go about the country that the good Fathers of 
Sant’ Ignoto were getting a little ‘near’—a thing quite 
excusable if you remember that the war had left them 
with considerably increased responsibilities; and that 
though the offerings, in time, dropped off, the respon- 
sibilities remained. 

In the year of our salvation 1320, two protests were 
made (says the chronicler of the Order) against the 
excessive prudence displayed by the Prior and Com- 
munity of Sant’ Ignoto. One, a verbal one, on the 
part of the Most Reverend Father General. One, a 
mere gesture, so unseemly as to merit oblivion rather 
than commemoration, on the part of Brother Christo- 
fero of the same Order, Prior of the needy and incon- 
spicuous Convent of Sant’ Egidio in Montagna. My 
pious original recounts both: and of course gives pre- 
cedence to the snub of the more illustrious prelate, 
which was administered under the following circum- 
stances. 

It happened on a day of the tri-annual visitation, 
that the Prior of Sant’ Ignoto was deploring the straits 
in which he found himself to support not only the 
mighty fabric of the shrine but even the slender appe- 
tites of his community. Whereupon the Most Rev- 
erend Father General replied, with an air of retro- 
spective and meditative reproach : 
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‘That is because you have driven away the two lads 
who used to live so happily together under your roof. 
In ‘heir day you never wanted for anything. Call back 
one, the other will come with him; and henceforth all 
wil] be well with you.’ 

‘What two lads?’ said the Father Prior, raising his 
eyebrows to the very verge of his tonsure and running 
over in his mind all the scapegrace novices he had 
dismissed—and rightfully, too—during his past years 
of office. 

‘One is called “Date” and the other “ Dabitur- 
Vobis,”’ said the Prelate, with prelatical seriousness. 
‘They go about together, “Give” and “It-shall-be- 
given-unto-you,” and I have never known the second 
to stay in a monastery where the first is unpopular. 
Think it over, and you will find that I am right.’ And 
with that he made an end of the audience. 

He did not, however, make an end of the evil, other- 
wise the story of Brother Christoforo would never have 
come to be written. 

Brother Christoforo was, as I have already related, 
the Prior of the poor monastery of Sant’ Egidio in 
Montagna; a very pleasant, sociable prelate and not 
at all sorry when the business of the Order brought 
him into Borgo Sant’ Ignoto on a market-day and 
took him, punctually and inevitably, up to the adja- 
cent monastery in time for dinner. It was only 
etiquette, of course, that his brethren should entertain 
him, and he them. For the man who does not look 
after his own kith and kin is, as St. Paul says, ‘worse 
than an infidel.’ The trouble was that no one in the 
richer convent ever wanted to pay a return visit to the 
poorer one. It was too far to go—even when the figs 
were ripe. So now and again they tactfully hinted 
to Brother Christoforo that he came very often to 
dinner and never brought anything to eke out the 
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larder. Ferina, game (they suggested) would be a 
cheap and suitable return for those rather over-fre- 
quent visitations, 

Well, Brother Christoforo often thought it out on 
the way home. He wanted to do the graceful thing; 
and he was getting weary of the doorkeeper’s resigned 
expression when he opened the little wicket of the big 
monastery on market-days. But it was all very well 
to say ‘game’! There was more barley-bread than 
little birds to eat with it where ke came from. The 
magnificent exploits of Can Grande had scoured the 
countryside of everything eatable or drinkable; and 
though the population had been thinned at the same 
time, the ratio between mouths and food had not been 
so nicely readjusted as it would have been in our own 
more scientific age. The peasants, in fine, had no 
game to spare. It was very seldom that so much as 
a hare came the monastery’s way—even on a /esia. 
Then, of course, thinking of hare, he remembered the 
cat ! 

It was practically game, that cat. ‘Cattus agrestis, 
desertus, sine patrono, neminisque cliens. ‘No- 
body’s client,’ says my pious original, with Ciceronian 
finality. It used to lurk about the vine-terraces, lying 
in wait for the little birds that the community might 
have eaten themselves. He decided to sacrifice the 
Cat. 

No sooner said than done. The cattus agrestis 
was coursed by the community’s greyhound, retrieved 
(with some difficulty), disembowelled, skinned and 
carefully smoked. Brother Christoforo supervised 
the process from start to finish, and a humble young 
lay-brother carried it out with becoming gravity. The 
lay-brother also carried the game itself into Borgo 
Sant’ Ignoto next market-day; and his Superior en- 
couraged him, as they panted up the hill to the shrine, 
by discoursing at some length on the virtue of liber- 
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ality, illustrating its advantages from the following 
pious distich : 
‘ Si quis in hoc mundo vult multis gratus haberi: 
Det, capiat, quaerat, plurima, pauca, nihil.’ 
Or, as he somewhat inaccurately translated it for his 
hearer’s benefit : 


* Would’st in this world find favour all unsought ? 
Give much, take very little, ask for nought.’ 


Once out on the terrace they stopped to take breath 
and look back on the conquests of Can Grande: and 
then they knocked at the wicket. You should have 
seen the doorkeeper’s face when the couple presented 
themselves with their gift and Brother Christoforo ex- 
plained about the hare—yes, I’m afraid he did call it 
a hare—how he had brought it up to the monastery 
in time for the mid-day meal, but he could not stop, 
himself, that morning, because he had to see his sister 
near the Duoma. 

They did the hare up with plenty of vegetables; 
and my pious original assures me that it went all round 
the company, praeter fratrem extraneum, except the 
lay-brother from the country—who stayed to help with 
the waiting—and the Prior of Sant’ Ignoto himself, 
who was not feeling well enough to partake of game 
that day. 

Perhaps he had his suspicions of Brother Christo- 
foro, hints my chronicler, with somewhat massive tact, 
as he pulls himself together to resume his task of 
edification. ‘It is a great grace in a prelate, the dis- 
cernment of spirits.’ 


HELEN Parry EpEeEN. 














A LYRICAL DRAMA* 


HE publisher’s announcement of this work lays 

some stress on the fact that its author, Mr. M. J. 
Nicolson, is ‘the son of the well-known writer of the 
“Indian Love Lyrics,” “The Garden of Kama,” 
etc.,’ and that ‘if heredity counts for anything, (he) 
stands a chance of possessing literary gifts.’ Many 
critics will be inclined to hesitate before granting that 
the popularity of the ‘The Indian Love Lyrics’ is due 
to their literary merit. Their appeal is based to a 
minor extent upon their exotic flavour and Eastern 
fragrance. They appeal rather to sensuality than 
sense. It was only when a few of them were exalted 
into a song-cycle that they won popular esteem, and 
this, surely, for the charm of the musical setting, 
rather than for any literary quality of their own. So 
that on the grounds of heredity alone, Mr. Nicolson’s 
claim to ‘literary gifts’ would appear to be extremely 
doubtful. He certainly does possess these gifts. But 
they are not just those ascribed to the ‘Garden of 
Kama.’ 

The only cumbrous thing about his lyrical drama 
is its title. Presumably it would have been against 
the interests of the play to have called it simply ‘ The 
Death of Prince Hassan.’ But that is what its title 
should have been, as it will be in the minds of those 
who have read it. The argument that it would have 
“given the show away’ is more commercial than artis- 
tic. It is often more interesting to see a man die than 
live. As a compromise, with ‘Julius Cesar’ in mind, 
‘Prince Hassan’ might have been sufficient. 

The outstanding anomaly of the lyrical drama is 
that the lyrics themselves are its weakest part. They 

* Closing Scenes in the Life of Prince Hassan. By M. J. 
Nicolson. (Heath Cranton, 7/6 net). 
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A Lyrical Drama 


occur on the festive occasions in the play as songs in 
praise of wine, women, and nature. But in comparison 
with the blank verse lines they are hackneyed in 
thought and laboured in expression. Mr. Nicolson 
provided himself with splendid opportunities for writ- 
ing some dainty verses, but he has refused to make 
use of them. One can only suggest that he found the 
transition from thoughtful dialogue to delicate lyric 
too sudden for his inspiration. 

With these preliminary reservations we must at 
once admit that the author has written a good play— 
to read. Whether it would play itself as well is a 
matter beyond this consideration. But when one has 
mastered the Dramatis Persone and can remember 
who is who, it is worth serious reading. One gift 





Mr. Nicolson may have by heredity: the power of 
creating the Eastern atmosphere in all its rich luxuri- 
ance of life and colour. He achieves this from the 
outset, and easily sustains it throughout. 

It is a good play because it is a real play, with real 
characters saying real things. The machinery of the 
plot is large enough to be interesting, but simple 
enough to follow without mental complications. In 
an excellent little prologue we are given a general out- 


line of the plot: 


Hassan, a Prince obscure, by right of will, 
Determination, and ability, 

Has seized the throne of Persia, and cast down 
Its hated King, to find the enemies 

Of Persia, lusting for her wealth and power 
About to overwhelm her, whereupon, 

He, to prove himself unto his people, 

Remains a prince until he shall have made 
Persia to trample on her foes again. 

Cradled in warfare, and of vivid mind, 

A leader born, he is no leader blind, 

Scorns not his fate, nor scorns whom it may bind, 
Nor seeks to make his will the law of human kind! 
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Such a theme lends itself naturally to dramatic move- 
ment and a wealth of local colour. Both these elements 
are worked into the dialogue with an ease that makes 
it the best thing in the book. Most of the characters 
indulge in a little philosophy and ready wit. Says 
Mirza : 





Ambition never suited me, I rose 
By reason of indifference in those 
Above me. 


Hassan himself possesses qualities beyond those of 
mere leadership. He is heroic in thought and word, 
while his graceful imagination is given free rein in 
revelry and romance. 

Altogether the play is a successful attempt in the 
direction of the best traditions of English drama. It 
easily stands the test of being re-read, and re-read 
with increasing pleasure. 


Epwin Essex, O.P. 























THE NATIVITY 


Woodcut by GABRIEL PippEt 








THE NATIVITY 











High God now brings His werd to pass; 

In a manger laid, *twixt the ox and the ass, 
That blissful Babe is born in byre, 

While angel hosts this carol quire, 

ln excelsis gloria! 

Shepherds their flocks by night that fold 
And wondering orient kings behold 

That Lord the Heaven of heavens resigned, 
Stars in a mother’s eyes to find: 

Stella matutina! 


E. Hamitton Moore. 

















A NEW THEORY OF THE EUCHARISTIC 


SACRIFICE 


HE following statements of doctrine occur in 
the book A/ysterium Fidei, by the Rev. Maurice 
de la Taille, S.J. (Paris: Gab. Beauchesne, 1921). 


(1) Coena igitur et Crux 
inter se complent. In coena 
incoeptum est sacrificium illud 
quod in cruce erat consum- 
mandum. 


(2) Reperitur immolationis 
realitas in passione mortis. At 
in symbolica immolatione 
coenae elucet potissimum obla- 
tionis liturgicae proprietas. 


(3) Unum proinde numero 
fuit sacrificium redemptionis in 
cruce et in coena. 

Non computandum unum 
sacrificium preliminarium in 
coena ; alterum in cruce succi- 
daneum., 

Sed in coenaculo incruenta 
oblatio fiebat cruentae immola- 
tionis in Calvaria perpetiendae. 


(4) Unitas illa ex oblatione 
eucharistica et immolatione 
cruenta non est. . . in genere 


rei; sed profecto est in genere 
signi. 

Est unitas in genere sacri- 
ficii; et sacrificium ut tale est 
inter signa recensetur. 
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(1) The Last Supper and the 
Cross are complementary. At 
the Last Supper was begun 
that sacrifice which was to be 
consummated on the Cross. 


(2) The reality of Immolation 
is found in the suffering of 
Death. But in the symbolical 
immolation of the Last Sup- 
per is especially shown the 
quality of the liturgical Obla- 
tion. 


(3) Hence the Sacrifice of re- 
demption on the Cross and at 
the Supper was one. 

Nor must it be reckoned a 
preliminary sacrifice at the 
Supper; and another subse- 
quent on the Cross. 

But in the Supper room 
there was made the unbloody 
Oblation of the bloody Immo- 
lation to be made on Calvary. 


(4) This unity from _ the 
eucharistic Oblation and the 
bloody Immolation is not in 
the order of things, but in the 
order of signs. 

It is a unity in the order of 
Sacrifice; and Sacrifice, as 
such, is to be classed as a 
sign. 




















Quemadmodum etiam in 
sacramento eucharistico non 
est forma consecrationis cum 
speciebus sacramentalibus 
unum quid in genere rei sed in 
genere signi seu sacramenti 
tantum. 


(5) In genere signi non sunt 
considerandae illae duae partes 
ut mere integrantes (quemad- 
modum sunt corporum partes 
quantitativae vel homogeneae) ; 


sed omnino ut constitutivae 
(quales sunt in corporibus 
partes essentiae) 


(6) Quarum una, Oblatio 
scilicet, se habet per modum 
formae determinantis ; 


altera autem, scilicet Immo- 
latio, per modum materiae, 
portans atque subjectans ratio- 
nem formalem 


(7) Sicut enim in Eucharistia 
videmus speciem panis_ vel 
vini permanentem determinari 
ad esse sacramentale (seu sig- 
nificativum ac demonstrativum 
presentiae Christi) per formam 
consecrationis transeuntem, et 
accepta inde ratione formali 
esse ipsum (ut dicunt) sacra- 
mentum tantum ; 


Sic in sacrificio Christi pas- 
sio tota ad mortem usque, de- 
terminatur ad esse sacrificale 
per oblationem eucharisticam 
Christi, unde accepta ratione 
formali, habet ut sit et dicatur 
sacrificium ipsum redemptionis 


(pp. 101, 102). 


A New Theory of the Eucharistic Sacrifice 
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Even as in the eucharistic 
sacrament the form of conse- 
cration and the sacramental 
species are not one in the order 
of things, but only in the 
order of signs or sacraments. 


(5) In the order of signs 
these two parts are not to be 
considered as merely integral 
(like the quantitative or homo- 
geneous parts of bodies) ; 


_but decidedly as constitutive 
(like the essential parts of 
bodies). 


(6) Of these (parts) one, 
vis. the Oblatio, is after the 
manner of the determining 
form; 


the other, viz, the Immola- 
tion, is after the manner of the 
matter which carries, and is 
the subject of, the formal part. 


(7) In the Eucharist we see 
the permanent species of bread 
and wine determined to a 
sacramental existence (i.e, so 
as to signify and point towards 
the presence of Christ) by the 
transient form of consecra- 
tion, and having thereby re- 
ceived their formal part they 
are the sacrament only. 


Even so in the sacrifice of 
Christ all the passion unto 
death is determined to a sacri- 
ficial existence by the euchar- 
istic oblation of Christ, where- 
by it receives its formal part 
and is and should be called the 
sacrifice of redemption. 





Blackfriars 


(8) Cui unquam in mentem 
venerit, tum demum Christum 
egisse respectu suae Passionis 
sacerdotem secundum ordinem 
Melchisedech cum aut milites 
in horto prosterneret, aut voce 
magna morti proximus ex- 
clamaret? Quibus sacris 
operationibus Domini nostri 
quantumvis venerandis, quant- 
umvis etiam salubribus, non 
tamen importabatur proprium 
et quasi specificum exercitium 
secerdotii novi atque aeterni 


(p. 30). 


Non est autem per se notum 
aliquod sacrificium, nec pro- 
inde aptum signum, nec pro- 
inde sacrificium ullum si sit 
indeterminatum ex toto se 
quoad esse sacrificale. 


Est autem indeterminatum 
si potest haberi idem sine 
sacrificio. Non igitur Passio 
Domini ex complexu isto satis 
specificatur in genere sacrificii 
proprie dicti (p. 31). 





Into whose mind has ever 
come the thought that Christ 
then exercised His priesthood, 
according to the order of Mel- 
chisedech with respect to the 
Passion either when He over- 
threw the soldiers in the gar- 
den, or, nigh to death, He 
cried out with a loud voice? 
These sacred deeds of our 
Lord, however worshipful and 
salutary, do not imply a proper 
and, so to say, a_ specific 
exercise of the new and eternal 
Priesthood. 


A sacrifice that, in itself, is 
wholly indetermined to a sacri- 
ficial existence, neither is 
manifest of itself—nor is it 
therefore a fitting sign—nor 
consequently is it a sacrifice. 


But it is indetermined if it 
can exist without being a 
sacrifice. Therefore the Pas- 
sion of our Lord, from this cir- 
cumstance, is not to be classed 
in the order of sacrifices pro- 
perly so-called. 


Pére de la Taille’s book is so full of the best form 
of modern scholarship that we feel it a duty to call 
his attention to the mistaken view embodied in the 


above statements. 


Some preliminaries must be set down : 


(2) Sacrifice is twofold; internal and external. The 
internal sacrifice is the cause of the external sacrifice; 
the external sacrifice is the sign of the internal. 

The internal sacrifice is a sacrifice per se; the exter- 
nal sacrifice is not a sacrifice per se but by reason of 
the internal sacrifice. 
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A New Theory of the Eucharistic Sacrifice 


St. Thomas says: ‘ Man’s good is threefold. There 
is first his soul’s good; which is offered to God in a 
certain inward sacrifice of devotion, prayer and other 
interior acts; and this is the principal sacrifice. 


‘The second is his body’s good; which is, so to 
speak, offered to God in martyrdom, abstinence and 
continence. 


‘The third is the good which consists of external 
things; and of these we offer a sacrifice to God 
directly when we offer our possessions to God imme- 
diately, and indirectly when we share them with our 
neighbour for God’s sake’ (Summa, Eng. tr., 2a, 2a¢, 
Qu. 85, Art. 3, ad. 2). 


(2) The essence of the sacrifice is the love (or 
charity) of the sacrifice. As charity is the form of all 
the supernatural virtues, it is especially the form of 
the supernatural virtues of religion which give to God 
the worship of soul and body. 


‘This voluntary enduring of the Passion was most 
acceptable to God as coming from charity. There- 
fore it is manifest that Christ’s Passion was a true 
sacrifice’ (3a, Qu. 48, Art. 3). 

Christ’s flesh ‘is a most perfect sacrifice 
Fourthly, because being the offerer’s own flesh it was 
acceptable to God on account of His charity in offer- 
ing up His own flesh’ (ibid., ad. 177). 

‘Christ’s Passion was indeed a malefice on His 
slayers’ part; but on His own it was the sacrifice of one 
suffering out of charity. Hence it is Christ who is 
said to have offered the sacrifice; and not the execu- 
tioners’ (ibid., ad. 377). 

(c) ‘The sacrifice which is daily offered in the 
church is not distinct from that sacrifice which Christ 
Himself offered, but is a commemoration thereof (St. 
Thomas, Summa Theologica, 3a, 22, 3, 2m, Eng. tr.). 
1089 
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‘We therefore confess that the sacrifice of the Mass 
is and ought to be considered one and the same sacri- 
fice as that of the cross; for the victim is one and the 
same, namely, Christ our Lord Who offered Himself, 
once only, a bloody Sacrifice on the altar of the Cross’ 
(Catechism of the Council of Trent, Eng. tr., Pt. II: 
The Sacrament of the Eucharist). 


‘In that divine sacrifice which is offered up in the 
Mass, there is contained and offered up in an un- 
bloody manner the same Christ Who on the altar of 
the Cross offered himself once in a bloody manner.’ 
(Council of Trent, Sess. xxii, De Sacrificio Missae, 


cap. 1). 
(d) Many bodily or psychological acts are ove moral 
act when the will directs them to one moral end. 


A moral act is oxe and the same moral act when the 
will is not changed; but remains either formally or 
virtually uninterrupted (cf. St. Thos., 2 Dist., 42, 
Art. 1: Billuart, De Pecc., Diss ii, Art. IV). 


(e) ‘From the beginning of His conception Christ 
merited our eternal salvation; but on our side there 
were some obstacles, whereby we were hindered from 
securing the effect of His preceding merits. Conse- 
quently, in order to remove such hindrances, it was 
necessary for Christ to suffer’ (32, Qu. 48, Art. 1, ad. 
Im). 


‘Christ’s passion has a special effect, which His pre- 
ceding merits did not possess; not on account of 
greater charity, but because of the nature of the work 
which was suitable for such an effect, as is clear from 
the arguments brought forward above on the fitting- 
ness of Christ’s Passion’ (ibid., ad. 37). 


These principles enable us to see the reasonable- 
ness of the church’s teaching on the unity of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. 
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A New Theory of the Eucharistic Sacrifice 


The essence of the external Sacrifice is the love of 
the human will of our Blessed Lord. St. Thomas 
says that the first act of the created will was a sacri- 
ficial act of the great High Priest meriting from God 
the redemption of the world. Thus the Incarnation 
as accepted rather than any one act of the Incarna- 
tion was the essential act of sacrifice. 

But St. Thomas reminds us that there is a double 
perfection (a) of the form or essence and (6) of the 
end. The frst and fundamental act of sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ was His accepted life and His accepted 
laying down of life by a violent death. The second 
and perfect act of sacrifice was the actual laying down 
of His life. ‘Greater love than this no man hath, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends’ (Jo. xv, 
13). Hence the Essence of the Redemptive Sacri- 
fice was the internal offering of the Sacrifice of Cal- 
vary; but the perfection was the external offering or 
actual giving. Now this internal offering of the Sacri- 
fice of Calvary was the first movement of the created 
will of Jesus Christ; the external offering or actual 
giving was the actual Passion and Death of Jesus 
Christ. 

The sacerdotal sacrifice of Calvary is therefore con- 
stituted (a) by the internal offering which the created 
will of Jesus had made at its beginning and had never 
withdrawn; and (6) by the actual and voluntary offer- 
ing, oblation, giving, or immolation of His human life 
in His Passion. Again, the Blessed Eucharist, which 
is a Sacrament, inasmuch as it gives invisible grace 
under visible signs, is also a sacrifice ‘inasmuch as it 
represents the Passion of Christ, wherein Christ 
offered Himself a sacrifice to God’ (Eph. v, 2), (3a, 
Qu. 79, Art. 7). Not that every representation of the 
Passion of Christ is the Sacrifice of the Passion of 
Christ ; otherwise a Passion play would be, not merely 
a sacrifice (as indeed it may well be); but ¢#e Sacri- 
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fice of Calvary. The Blessed Eucharist is not merely 
a Sacrifice; but oxe and the same Sacrifice with that of 
Calvary. 

‘The Sacrifice of the Mass is substantially (quoad 
substantiam) the same as the Sacrifice of the Cross 
because in each the Priest is the same, and the Victim 
is the same, Christ. But it differs only in the mode 
of offering, inasmuch as on the Cross it was a bloody 
sacrifice; on the altar, unbloody’ (Billuart, Samma, 
De Eucharistia, Dissert. 8, Art. 1, Obj. 1). 

Billuart has a profound thought in answer to the 
objection that the Mass is not itself a Sacrifice, but 
the commemoration and representation of the Sacri- 
fice of the Cross. He says: ‘The commemoration 
and representation of a Sacrifice, especially if it con- 
tains the “thing” (rem) of a Sacrifice, can be itself a 
Sacrifice. But in the Eucharist it contained the same 
Victim as was immolated in the Cross; only the mode 
of offering being different. Hence it is a commemora- 
tion of the bloody Sacrifice; and at the same time it 
is ax unbloody Sacrifice. Even so the Paschal Lamb 
was at once a figure of the Sacrifice of the Cross, and 
in itself a Sacrifice’ (ibid., Obj. 3). 

Billuart, also, in proving that the Mass is a true 
sacrifice and not a mere representation or com- 
memoration of the Cross, argues as follows: ‘Christ 
when instituting the Eucharist perfected (perfecit) a 
true sacrifice when He offered Himself under the 
species of bread and wine. But it was the Mass that 
He wrought and commanded His apostles and their 
successors to work (fecit et facere praecepit) when He 
said, “Do this in commemoration of Me...” The 
Fathers assert that Christ at the Last Supper when 
instituting this Sacrament also truly sacrificed’ (ibid., 
Prov. 3). The Last Supper was thus a perfect Sacri- 
fice with all that was necessary to a Sacrifice. It was 
also the Sacrifice of the Cross because it was the 
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A New Theory of the Eucharistic Sacrifice 


representation beforehand of the Sacrifice of the 
Cross. 

It differed not substantially but only modally from 
the Holy Mass as now offered. Jesus offered Holy 
Mass before His death; as in His name, His priests 
offer Holy Mass after His death. Each rite is (a) a 
complete Sacrifice; (6) this Sacrifice is one and the 
same with the Sacrifice of Calvary. Billuart says: 
‘(the Mass) does not differ essentially from the Sacri- 
fice of the Last Supper; because not only is the victim 
the same and the offerer the same, but the unbloody 
mode of offering is the same. It differs only acci- 
dentally in some circumstances; namely, at the Last 
Supper He was offered mortal, now immortal; at the 
Last Supper by Himself, now by His priests; at the 
Last Supper was represented His Passion as future, 
now as past’ (ibid., Art. 2). 


We must now give our reasons why we think that 
the statements occasioning this paper are false. 

(2) The first reason we may state syllogistically : 
‘Any statements which implicitly deny that the Last 
Supper is one and the same Sacrifice with the Sacrt- 
fice of Calvary is false.’ 

But Pére de la Taille’s statements implicitly deny 
that the Last Supper is one and the same Sacrifice 
with the Sacrifice of Calvary. 

Therefore Pére de la Taille’s statements are false. 

The major hardly needs proof. It seems to be the 
common opinion of Theology that the Last Supper 
was the Holy Sacrifice of Mass. The essence of the 
Sacrifice in both cases is the ‘ Representation’ of the 
Sacrifice of Calvary offered up by the charity of the 
Sacred Priest and Victim. The Last Supper is an 
antecedent representation. The Holy Mass is a sub- 
sequent representation. But the Holy Mass is ‘one 
and the same Sacrifice with the Sacrifice of Calvary.’ 
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The minor of our syllogism is the crucial point to 
be proved. Therefore let the minor be proved. 

Whoever asserts that the Last Supper on Holy 
Thursday is to the Sacrifice of Calvary on Good Fni- 
day (a) as a constitutive part, and (4) by way of 
jorm, whilst the Good Friday Passion and Death are 
by way of matter (c7. Statements 5 and 6) implicitly 
denies that the Last Supper is one and the same as 
the Sacrifice of Calvary. 

To explain: In saying that the Last Supper and 
the Calvary Immolation are not integral or quantita- 
tive parts, but essential parts, Pére de la Taille is 
recalling the doctrine of St. Thomas. ‘A part is two- 
fold: essential and quantitative. The essential parts 
are naturally the form and the matter, and logically 
the genus and the difference’ (Summa, Eng, tr., 3a, 
Qu. go, Art. 2). But if X— and Y— are related to 
each other as matter and form to constitute XY, then 
certain things must be said which seem fatal to Pére de 
la Taille’s statements. We can assuredly say ‘X— and 
Y¥— constitute one and the same’ (XY). And if we 
understand that we were speaking of X + Y we might 
say ‘X and (meaning plus) Y are one and the same’ 
(meaning XY). 

But we cannot say : 

X— is one and the same as Y— 
Y is one and the same as X— 

X— is one and the same as XY 
Y— is one and the same as XY. 

For example, as the Jody and soul constitute the 
man and are essential parts of the man, we can say 
‘Body and soul constitute the man.’ Or, if under- 
stood with the forementioned conditions, ‘Body and 
soul are one and the same’ (man). 

But we cannot say: 

The Body is the Soul 
The Soul is the Body 
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A New Theory of the Eucharistic Sacrifice 


The Body is the Man 
The Soul is the Man (c/. Summa, 1a, Qu. 75, 
Art. 4). 


If, therefore, the Last Supper is the essential 
formal part, and the Passion and Death are the essen- 
tial material part of the Sacrifice, then we cannot say : 

‘The Last Supper is one and the same Sacrifice 
as the Sacrifice of Calvary’; nor ‘The Passion and 
Death are one and the same Sacrifice as the Sacrifice 
of Calvary’ (because the Passion and Death are not 
the whole but merely the material part). 

These conclusions, which follow necessarily from 
the statements of Pére de la Taille, are nothing short 
of an evacuatio Crucis. They are a denial of the 
mind of the Church on the redemptive Sacrifice of 
Calvary. 

(6) A confirmation is to hand in the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass. From the words of the Catechism of 
the Council of Trent it is clear that Holy Mass is a 
Sacrifice, and one and the same Sacrifice with the 
Sacrifice of Calvary. 

But if the Last Supper is oze Sacrifice with Calvary 
merely because it is the formal part, then on what 
grounds must we say that Holy Mass is one and the 
same Sacrifice with Calvary? If we say, because it is 
a formal part of Calvary, then an essential unity can 
have two substantial forms. Moreover, if the formal 
and ritual oblation of the Sacrifice is necessary for the 
Sacrifice, then this oblation need not precede but can 
follow the Immolation. 

If, however, the Mass is one and the same Sacri- 
fice, not because it is the formal essential part—then 
why must the Last Supper be ove only because it is 
the formal part? 


(c) The Last Supper was the Sacrament of the 
Holy Eucharist. In other words, Our Blessed 
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Lord’s Body was present under the species of bread; 
His Blood was present under the species of wine. 
Now if, according to Pére de la Taille (and St. 

Thomas), the Sacrifice is perfected by the Consecra- 

} 909 alone, the Last Supper is a true and perfect Sacri- 
ce. 

Everything necessary for the Sacrifice is present— 
Oblation, and the separate Consecrations of the real 
Body and Blood of Jesus Christ. It is quite evident 
that the Last Supper was a Sacrifice, no more and no 
less than Holy Mass. Therefore, unless we are to 
say that Holy Mass is only an essential part of a Sacri- 
fice, we must also say that the Last Supper was a true 
and complete Sacrifice. 

But if so—what Sacrifice could it have been except 
the Sacrifice of Calvary? 

(dz) Pére de la Taille says: ‘In genere signi these 
two parts (the Last Supper and the actual Passion) 
must not be considered as merely integral (even as 
the quantitative or homogeneous parts or bodies), but 
wholly as constitutive (such as, in bodies, are the 
parts of the essence). 

‘Of which parts one, namely the Od/dation, is after 
the manner of the determining form; but the other, 
namely the /mmolation, is after the manner of the 
matter which carries and is subject to the formal 
cause’ (Sup. 6). 

In other words, the Last Supper on Holy Thursday 
was (not the Sacrifice of the Mass!) but the formal 
and ritual offertory (Oblatio) to be followed on Good 
Friday by the Immolation of Calvary. These two 
really distinct acts made up ome Sacrifice. 

Now to anyone who reads the accounts of the Last 
Supper in Mt. xxvi, 26-29, Mk. xiv, 22-25, Lk. xxii, 
19-20, I Cor xi, 23-25, it will be evident that the only 
external Oblation are the words of Consecration. But 
these Consecration words whereby the bread and wine 
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are changed into the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ 
are the Immolation! 

From this most certain fact flow certain conclusions 
fatal to Pére de la Taille’s thesis. 

If it is accepted that this Consecration, or unbloody 
Immolation, is the ritual Offering (Oblatio), then a 
fortiori the bloody Immolation of Calvary is the ritual 
Offering or Oblation. But Pére de la Taille denies 
that the Immolation of Calvary is the Oblation. 

If, however, it is said that there is a real ritual 
Oblation (wherever it is) and Consecration or Immo- 
lation in the Last Supper, but that there is no real 
ritual Oblation on the Cross, then the Sacrifice of the 
Last Supper is more perfect than the Sacrifice of the 
Cross. 

These two conclusions are so evidently false that 
we must affix the note of false to their premisses, viz., 
that the Last Supper is the formal essential part, and 
the Passion and Death of our Blessed Lord is but the 
material essential part of the Sacrifice of the Cross. 

(e) Moreover, whatever the Last Supper is, the 
Holy Mass is; because these two differ not substan- 
tially but modally. 

Now if the Last Supper is but an essential consti- 
tuent of the Calvary Sacrifice, and not one and the 
same Sacrifice with the Calvary Sacrifice, the Holy 
Mass is not one and the same Sacrifice with the Cal- 
vary Sacrifice. 

This may account for Pére de la Taille’s words in 
speaking of the opinion of S. Paschasius Radbertus : 
‘Immolatio igitur semel acta realiter in passione, quo- 
tidie peragitur figuraliter in Sacramento’ (p. 309, 
col. 2). This seems to deny that in Holy Mass there 
is a real, as distinct from a figurative, immolation. 
This would be to deny that the Holy Mass was doth 
a commemoratio of the Sacrifice of Calvary and also 
one and the same sacrifice. If there is only a figura- 
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tive and not also a real immolatio, the Mass is not the 
real Sacrifice of Calvary, but the xuda commemoratio 
condemned by the Council of Trent. 


(f) Our last disproof of Pére de la Taille’s thesis 
we look upon as the strongest. The thesis of Pére 
de la Taille is that the Last Supper is the formal 
essential part and the Passion and Death of Jesus is 
the material essential part which together (and not 
singly) make up the Sacrifice of Calvary. 


If there is one Evangelist who seems concerned to 
bring out the fact that Jesus was a priest and that His 
death was the act of sacrificial redemption, it is St. 
John. It is St. John alone (Jo. I, 29) who records the 
words of the Baptist: ‘Behold the Lamb of God. 
Behold Him Who taketh away the sin of the world.’ 
It is St. John alone who twice records the words of 
Caiaphas the High Priest, ‘It is expedient for you 
that one man should die for the people’ (xi, 50; 
xviii, 4). It is St. John aione who records the last 
words of the Priest and Victim of the Cross, reréAeorau, 
‘It is consummated’ xix, 30). It is St. John alone 
who records how ‘one of the soldiers with a spear 
opened His side, and immediately there came out 
blood and water’ (xix, 34). All these texts present us 
with an Evangelist who is deeply concerned to show 
that the Passion and Death of Jesus was the redemp- 
tive. Yet St. John does not mention the Last 
Supper! If this last is the formal essential part of the 
Sacrifice, then St. John, who is so deeply concerned 
with the Sacrifice, has deliberately left out its formal 
essential part. 


The foregoing arguments seem sufficient to cast 
doubts upon the truth of this new theory of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. But it may be said that the 
foregoing arguments leave untouched the authorities 
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which are brought in proof of the theory. To this we 
reply : 

(1) It has been very difficult, if not impossible, to 
find in the book any authorities supporting the thesis 
of the book. Perhaps we could explain ourselves by 
the following remarks. 


(2) We hold that in the Last Supper there was a 
sacerdotal and sacrificial Oblation; because we hold, 
with the Fathers and the theologians, that the Last 
Supper was a true, proper and complete Sacrifice, and 
that it was one and the same with the true, proper and 
complete Sacrifice. 


(3) We hold that Jesus only once offered Himself 
(and that in a bloody manner) on the Cross. Todro 
yap éroincey épamak éavtov avevéyxas (For this He did 
once in offering Himself) Heb. vii, 27. 

Oitws cai o Xpioros Arak mpoceveyGeis eis 7d TOAKOV 
aveveyxeiv auaptias (So also Christ was offered once to 
exhaust the sins of many) Heb. ix, 28. 


(4) Now it would seem clear that, if Christ offered 
Himself once, and equally clear that He offered Him- 
self at the Last Supper, we must conclude that the 
one sacrificial and sacerdotal offering of our Lord’s 
death was not on Good Friday on the Cross, but on 
Holy Thursday at the Last Supper. 


(5) But we have already seen that the Last Supper, 
like the Holy Mass, is a true, proper and complete 
Sacrifice, and that it is substantially though not 
modally one and the same Sacrifice with the true, 
proper and complete Sacrifice of the Cross. The Last 
Supper has therefore all that belongs to a Sacrifice, 
viz., Oblation and (unbloody) Immolation. It is an 
unbloody antecedent representation, as the Holy 
Mass is an unbloody subsequent representation of the 
bloody Sacrifice (with the bloody Oblation and Immo- 
lation) of Calvary. 
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Pére de la Taille quotes authorities to show that 
there was real sacerdotal oblation at the Last Supper. 
We are grateful to him for this industry in compiling 
them. They are the main wealth of his book. But 
they do not prove his theory. His theologian readers 
will be moved when he brings one authority who states 
clearly that there was only one real sacerdotal offering, 
and that this was, not on the Cross on Good Friday, 
but in the Supper Room on Holy Thursday. Mean- 
while, until such an authority is forthcoming we may 
be allowed to say, ‘Nego sequelam’ to the wealth of 
authorities produced. 


(6) But so great are the straits into which Pére de la 
Taille’s theory has led its learned advocate that it 
entangles him in what seem to be contradictions with 
himself. Thus he says, ‘The Fathers indirectly sug- 
gest that the Sacrifice of the Passion was offered at 
the Last Supper, when, distinguishing the sanctifica- 
tion (oblation) from the slaying (mactation), they attri- 
bute the latter to the deicide Jews, bat reserve the for- 
mer to Christ consecrating the bread and wine at the 
Last Supper (p. 40). 

These words seem to contradict Pére de la Taille’s 
theory by lending support to what we have urged 
above (d), viz., that the only trace of Oblation in the 
inspired records of the Last Supper are the words of 
Consecration! But the double Consecration is an un- 
bloody representation of the bloody Immolation, and 
is the essential Immolation of the Sacrifice of the 
Mass. If, then, the representative Sacrifice has iden- 
tity of Oblation and Immolation, why must the real, 
actual and bloody Sacrifice demand a separate Obla- 
tion which makes both the Last Supper and the Pas- 
sion and Death of our Lord essentially incomplete as 
a Sacrifice (tz genere sacrificit)? 

Vincent McNass, O.P. 
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LA BONNE SOUFFRANCE 


F there is one truth which comes home to a convert 

with special force it is this, aut pati aut mori, we 
must either suffer or perish. Every spiritual writer 
and every convert must often echo the great truth, 
‘no cross, no crown.’ Per crucent ad lucem, la bonne 
souffrance, durch Leiden Freude—it runs through the 
tongues of Christendom. Our Blessed Lady thus 
spoke to St. Bridget ‘To alleviate the first of your 
troubles. I offer you three subjects of consolation : 
firstly, the necessity of suffering, imposed upon all 
who dwell upon earth. Consider that the animals, 
who, when they die, become extinct, are themselves 
subject to great sufferings, but your soul will live for 
ever.” 


Even the wiser pagans recognised dimly that suf- 
fering may be both expiatory and educational— 


Ta twraOnuata pabnuata— 


that it was to be borne with resignation even when it 
took the form of human injustice : 

Odtos xpatictos €or avnp, @ Topyia, 

dots adixeicOar TrELoT’ émiotatas BpoTav.” 


The Revelations of St. Bridget, Bk. I, Ch. xi (Eng. 
Transl., 1873, p. 20). 

Regarding the destiny of animals, Our Blessed Lord said 
to St. Bridget : ‘ For this reason, objects purely spiritual appear 
to you only in corporal forms; angels and blessed souls under 
those of living men, and demons under the forms of animals 
and other creatures; but having only an appearance of life, for 
animals become extinct when they die, and even the life of 
devils is a perpetual death’ (Ibid., Bk. II, Ch. v, p. 69). 


* Menander, quoted in Aristophanis Comoediae (Paris, Didot, 
1860) p. 10, at the end of the volume. 
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This finds an echo in the German saying, which the 
Emperor Frederic III of Prussia made his own, Lerze 
leiden ohne zu klagen, or the pagan Goethe’s : 

‘ Wer nie sein Brod mit Thranen ass, 
Wer nie die kummervollen Nachte 


Auf seinem Bette weinend sass, 
Er kennt Euch nicht, ihr himnlischen Machte.’ 


Even apart from the supernatural, one who has not 
learned by suffering will become a prig or a ninny. 
Surely it is this very lack which causes priggishness, 
since a prig, I take it, is one who has not had the self- 
conceit that springs from original sin knocked out of 
him, or at least considerably reduced by the blows of 
experience, a creature ‘of packthread and putty,’ as 
Stevenson has it, without steel or fire ‘or true joyful- 
ness in his composition.’ Students of Kipling’s poetry 
will remember ‘the soul of Tomlinson.’ 

Without suffering nothing of value is achieved, 
nothing durable, neither is any lesson mastered. As 
Shelley said of the poets: 


‘They learn in suffering what they teach in song’ 


and again: 
‘ Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought.’ 


Thus the pagan singer echoes the word of a great 
Catholic contemporary, the master of music, Beeth- 
oven, Durch Leiden Freude.* 

Nothing that is worth doing is painless; and in the 
natural order men cheerfully make sacrifices that may 
well put us to shame who professedly aim at a super- 
natural mark. ‘And every one that striveth for the 
mastery, refraineth himself from all things: and they 
indeed that they may receive a corruptible crown; but 
we an incorruptible crown.’ The training for Univer- 
sity boat races, for example, is really austere, and 


° Vie de Beethoven, par Romain Rolland, ed. 1913, p. 81. 
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La Bonne Souffrance 


those who have undergone it, even if themselves 
pagan, should readily understand the fasting of be- 
lievers. 

Indeed, when the shortness of life and the worth- 
lessness of its prizes iz themselves have once come 
home to us, we may well ask, with Jacopone di Todi: 

‘Cur mundus militat sub vana gloria 
Cujus prosperitas est transitoria? ’ 
Not transitory only, but to those without hope exceed- 
ingly bitter, and touched with terrible truth in the 
poignant cry of Matthew Arnold: 
‘For the world, which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams, 
So various, so beautiful, so new, 
Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
Nor certitude nor peace, nor help for pain ; 
And we are here as on a darkling plain, 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night.’ 

However nature may rebel at the time, yet when we 
afterwards look back upon the trials vouchsafed to us, 
surely we see in them not only favours, but signal 
favours, special graces, particular tokens of the watch- 
ful providence of God, such as should kindle our live- 
liest thanksgiving. In the Memoirs of Prince Eugene 
of Savoy we read: ‘Madame de Bathiany .. . re- 
plied . . . “It is not so much for fear of God, as out 
of gratitude for His favours, and love to Him, that I 
am religious.” ”* 

How many a convert has been anxious to lavish 
gifts in thanksgiving for his conversion, only to learn 
that it is not our gifts that God asks, but ourselves. 
‘It is no very great thing to give up what we have, but 
it is much to give up what we are.” To such a convert 


London: Hurst and Clarke, 1827, p. 136. 

5* Et fortasse laboriosum non est homini relinquere sua; sed 
valde laboriosum est relinquere semetipsum.’—St. Gregory, 
Hom, 32 in Evang. 
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it comes home that to choose one’s cross is to choose 
one’s own path, and is the very same thing as to shun 
the cross, for it is of the very essence of the cross to 
be unchosen, or rather carefully chosen by our loving 
Redeemer for His children. 

When we further remember that what is eternally 
and alone really of value in creatures is not lost by 
those who live detached from them, have we not abun- 
dant reason to thank God for the trials and sufferings 
which are the special proof of His individual love for 
us? Writing to Pope Boniface, St. Augustine says: 

‘For you, who mind not high things, however loftily 
you are placed, did not disdain to be a friend of the 
lowly, and to return the love bestowed upon you. For 
what else is friendship (amicitia), which has its name 
from no other source than love (amore), and is nowhere 
faithful but in Christ, in Whom alone it can be as well 
eternal as happy?”* 

Do we need further encouragement yet? Let us 
listen to St. Jerome. ‘The father does not instruct 
his son unless he loves him. The master does not 
correct his disciple unless he sees in him signs of 
promise. When once the doctor gives over caring for 
the patient it is a sign that he despairs. You should 
answer thus: ‘as Lazarus in his lifetime received evil 
things so will I now gladly suffer torments that future 
glory may be laid up for me. For affliction shall not 
rise up the second time.’ If Job a man spotless and 
holy in his generation, suffered terrible afflictions, his 
own book explains the reason why?’ (70 Castrutius.)' 


®* Against Two Letters of the Pelagians, bk. I, ch. 1, Wks. 
Eng. transl. (Clark, Edinburgh, 1874), Vol. XII, pp. 237-8. 


7 Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers (Oxford: Parker, 1893), 


Vol. VI, p. 141. 
H. E. G. Rope. 
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“BY REASON OF THY LAW’ 


Here I make oath— 

Although the heart that knows its bitterness 
Hear loath, 

And credit less— 

That he who kens to meet Pain’s kisses fierce 
Which hiss against his tears, 

Dread, loss, nor love frustrate, 

Nor all iniquity of the froward years 

Shall his inuréd wing make idly bate, 

Nor of the appointed quarry his staunch sight 
To lose observance quite; 

Seal from half-sad and half-elate 

Sagacious eyes 

Ultimate Paradise; 

Nor shake his certitude of haughty fate. 


Pacing the burning shares of many dooms, 

I with stern tread do the clear- -witting stars 

To judgement cite, 

If I have borne aright 

The proving of their pure-willed ordeal. 

From food of all delight 

The heavenly Falconer my heart debars, 

And tames with fearful glooms 

The haggard to His call; 

Yet sometimes comes a hand, sometimes a voice 
withal, 

And she sits meek now, and expects the light. 

In this Avernian sky, 

This sultry and incumbent canopy 

Of dull and doomed regret; 

Where on the unseen verges yet, O yet, 

At intervals, 

Trembles, and falls, 

Faint lightning of remembered transient sweet— 
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Ah, far too sweet 

But to be sweet a little, a little sweet, and fleet: 

Leaving this pallid trace, 

This loitering and most fitful light, a space, 

Still some sad space, 

For Grief to see her own poor face :— 

Here where I keep my stand 

With all o’er-anguished feet, 

And no live comfort near on any hand; 

Lo, I proclaim the unavoided term, 

When this morass of tears, then drained and firm, 

Shall be a land— 

Unshaken I affirm— 

Where seven-quired psalterings meet; 

And all the gods move with calm hand in hand, 

And eyes that know not trouble and the worm. 
Francis THOMPSON. 


(The Works of Francis Thompson, Vol. II, p. 15. Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne.) 


(Paraphrased by Father Joun O’Connor) 


Behold, with all my might I assert a thing which the 
afflicted may be little disposed to listen to and less 
still to believe : 

That if a man, especially when pain is upon him, 
can accept Pain as an integrator of the scheme of 
things, he shall reap a certitude of good things to 
come, which no fear, nor bereavement, nor slighted 
love, nor lifelong mischance will avail to weaken, 
neither to slacken his aspiration to the same, nor make 
him lose sight of the end. Eyes that look up, even 
while their tears run down, cannot entirely blind them- 
selves to Paradise as the end of all. 

Though I walk among the scalding ploughshares 
of many ordeals, by my steady pace I challenge the 
Powers who rule all fates with clear calm foreknow- 
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* By Reason of Thy Law ’ 


ledge, if this be not the right discharge of their high 
purpose in my regard. 

In the world of sense I have no delight of sense, 
and this is God’s doing, the dark night of the soul in 
which He tames the wild hawk to tower to His call 
above. 

And yet I have little seasons of refreshment, sen- 
suous or spiritual, from time to time, which make my 
soul possess herself in patience by hope of light to 
come. 

So, though the skies may frown like the roof of hell, 
sultry with gathering menace and regret, black menace 
lit low down on the horizon far away with flickerings 
of remembered sweetness that passed so fleet, but was 
far too sweet to perish utterly, too sweet to be void of 
timeless joy, but in itself only just enough good to 
measure ills by (the little sweetness making grief com- 
plete) : 

Even so, all worn with long endurance, and without 
any comfort in life, I proclaim the sure ending of 
all this to be a day when tears shall be wiped away 
from every eye, sorrow be turned into abiding joy, de- 
cay into imperishable youth, desolation into the fellow- 
ship of angels. J. O'C. 


PROPTER LEGEM TUAM 
(Translated by the Bishop of Clifton) 


Etsi is qui curis angi cor sentit amaris 

Verba mea invitus planeque incredulus audit, 
Firmus in haec juro: quisquis saeva oscula fati, 
Oscula prae lacrimis madido stridentia vultu, 
Fortiter excipiet, non illum damna, metusve, 
Non spe lapsus amor, nec iniqui temporis ictus, 
Cogent, ceu volucrem, validas demittere pennas, 
Nec sua quaesita deflectent lumina praeda :— 
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Lumina maesta quidem, sed toto acerrima nisu 
Erecta in metam, caelestia regna, supremam. 
Illi non nutat celsi fiducia fati. 
En humus ardenti strata est mihi vomere multo 
Qua spatior lente reus; at vestigia figens 
Fortia, me caelo speculantia, sidera testor 
Sancti judicii me rite subisse rigorem. 
En, velut accipitri, gratam mihi denegat escam, 
Et diris mentem tenebris domat in sua jussa, 
Vincla recusantem, summi venator Olympi : 
At manus interdum palpat delapsa per umbram, 
Seu vox auditur veluti mulcentis, et ipsa 
Nunc mansueta sedet, venturae praescia lucis. 
Etsi igitur, desideriis damnatus acerbis, 
Hic sub Avernali traducam tempora caelo, 
Fervet ubi obscuro sub tegmine languidus aér; 
Quamvis nil videam, nisi cum procul ultima rura 
Fulgure forte micant, spissis obducta tenebris ;— 
(Haud secus extremas propter caliginis oras 
Incertam trepidare videt mens excita lucem, 
Succurrit quoties olim mihi nota voluptas 
Illa, voluptatis veniens de fonte perenni; 
Suavis enim fuerat, sed velocissima fugit; 
At non quantumvis velox, ita transit ut me 
Paulisper tantum, nunquam reditura, juvaret; 
Pallida cunctantis linquens vestigia lucis, 
Quae menti tristi sua tristia redderet ora ;}— 
At sic lassatis consistens hic ego plantis, 
Hic ubi nullum animal vivit, quo cuncta trahantur 
Vaticinor, rebus quis ineluctabilis ordo. 
Scilicet adveniet tempus cum squalida tellus, 
Haec invisa palus, lacrimis mortalibus uda, 
Praebebit siccata solum (certissima pando), 
Illa ubi caelicolim psallent simul agmina septem, 
Dique omnes placide, manibus per mutua nexis, 
Incedent, victis et curd et morte sereni. 

+ Geo. Ams. CL. 
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REVIEWS 


DANTE, 1321—1921. Essays 1n CoMMEMORATION. (London: 
University of London Press, 1921. 12/6 net.) 


The high value of this volume of essays and the permanent 
place it will take in Dante literature justifies this somewhat 
belated review of its contents. For they are written by men 
who are in the very front rank of Dante scholars, by the great 
authorities to whom we others have turned for the elucidation 
of our difficulties and from whom we have learned much of 
what we know, or believe that we know, concerning him and 
his works, viz. by the late Lord Bryce, whose Holy Roman 
Empire is one of the books on our shelves with which we would 
not willingly part; by Prof. W. P. Ker, whose recent death 
has impoverished the whole world of letters; by Dr. Paget 
Toynbee, Prof. Edmund Gardner and Mr. Philip Wicksteed, 
whose books are the cherished possessions of younger Dante 
lovers; by Signor Benedetto Croce and others of great name 
and weight in the Dante world. 

Viscount Bryce’s Some Thoughts on Dante in his relation to 
our own time is significant for the emphasis he lays upon the 
fact that ‘his politics are rooted in his theology,’ that ‘ at the 
bottom of all his thinking and the main burden of his poem is 
Sin, both the power of Sin and the means provided for escap- 
ing from its power’; and also for his maintaining that ‘the 
monarchy of Dante’s De Monarchia is not an Italian kingdom,’ 
that he was not ‘ thinking of Italy as a political entity, nor of 
Italian nationality and Italian unity.’ 

‘He was a Christian before he was an Italian, or a 
Tuscan, or a Florentine, the greater patriotism embracing, 
though not effacing, the minor duties and affections. He 
would have said, with the men of old, ‘‘ Roma communis 
omnium patria,’’ because Christian Rome was the centre 
of imperial glory and of sanctity.’ 

With this essay should be compared Prof. J. W. Mackail’s 
brilliant essay on ‘ The Italy of Dante and the Italy of Virgil.’ 
He regards Dante as ‘one of the most important of the intel- 
lectual and spiritual forces which went to create Italian unity 
and nationality,’ and he remarks, in a curiously significant pas- 
sage, that ‘the solution of the inherent duality’ (between Italy 
and Rome) ‘in a higher synthesis was the prophetic message 
of Virgil, and, in a different way, of Dante also. It still re- 
mains an unrealised ideal. The Fortuna Urbis of the Roman 
Empire never became a Fortuna Italia. Rome, the city, has 
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for just fifty years been the Italian capital; but the spiritua! 
Rome, like her imperial predecessor, has reached out beyond 
and become separated from Italy in the gigantic effort to in- 
clude the world.’ 

The very learned contribution by Dr. Gardner on ‘ Dante as 
Literary Critic’ contains a valuable analysis of his De Vulgar: 
Eloquentia, which is indispensable to the student who speci- 
alises on Dante’s poetic form. Prof. Cesare Foligno discusses 
‘The Date of Composition of the De Monarchia,’ which he 
regards as a ‘riddle’ which should be answered ‘ because our 
conception of Dante’s political ideals and their historical de- 
velopment hangs upon it,’ but comes to no definite conclusion, 
although he exposes the weakness of Dr. Witte’s arguments 
for the earlier date and himself favours the traditional date 
according to Boccaccio. In his brief essay on ‘ Allegory and 
Myth’ Prof. Ker shows how, with Dante, reality is always 
‘breaking through’ allegory, and that, although he uses myths 
freely, and is not ‘ careless about historic truth,’ yet he does 
not think it worth while to point out that they are myths, for 

‘ Dante’s vision of eternal life in the Paradiso makes use 
of allegory, like other figures of speech, but the main argu- 
ment is what he believed without any figure.’ 


Dr. Toynbee gives us in his “Oxford and Dante’ a most 
interesting and complete account of ‘ the part played by Oxford 
and her sons’ in the study and appreciation of the poet. His 
essay is a storehouse of information gathered together with the 
scholarly care and accuracy of detail to which he has so long 
accustomed us. ‘If Oxford,’ he concludes, ‘may not claim 
the honour of having welcomed Dante in person, according to 
the fond belief of Giovanni da Serravalle, and of Dean Plumtre 
and Mr. Gladstone, she can console herself with the thought 
that the first recorded copy in England of his immortal poem 
came to Oxford, and that with his other works... it has 
been the object of lungo studio e grande amore, not wholly un- 
fruitful, on the part of many generations of her sons.’ Mr. 
Philip Wicksteed’s ‘ Dante and the Latin Poets,’ too, is worth 
more than a second reading, if only on account of his explana- 
tion of the appearance of Statius with Virgil in the Purgatorio, 
since it solves a problem in interpretation. Mr. Ferrers Howell 
has a carefully worked-out study of ‘Dante and the Trou- 
badours’; and Canon Ragg an essay on the ‘Humour of 
Dante.’ There are also two specimens of translation from the 
Inferno in terza rima, done with quite unusual success, by Mr. 
Laurence Binyon and Mr. Harold E. Goad; and two Italian 
contributions, one a subtle study of the ‘ Carattere e Unita della 
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Reviews 


Poesia di Dante,’ by Signor Croce, and the other a charming 
letter from Signor Antonio Cippico to his friend Don Gelasio 
Caetani, ‘a quel modo che ditto dentro’; and there are some 
excellent reproductions of Botticelli and Blake. 

In fact, the volume is full of all the good things most dear 
to Dante lovers, and to them its value is very far above its 


price. Joun FostER MAKEPEACE. 


LEONARDO DA Vinci, ScuLpror. By Sir Theodore Andrea 
Cook. Small quarto, pp. viii, 103. (London, Humphreys, 
10/6.) 

In this book Sir Theodore Cook sets out to prove that a 
certain piece of sculpture (a Madonna and Child) found at a 
villa near Florence is the work of Leonardo. The book is a 
good example of the awful lengths to which connoisseurs will 
go in order to discover the names and addresses of the authors 
of works of art. 

For obvious reasons the authorship of books of Revelation 
and Science should be ascertained and recorded. In such cases 
anonymity is a nuisance; for truth is at stake. But ‘ the beau- 
tiful is not a sort of Truth but a sort of Good,’ and works of 
art inasmuch as they are ordered unto beauty are a truth unto 
themselves. So it is not who did them that matters but only 
what they are. 

The unfortunate persons, therefore, who read such books as 
this may well be forgiven should they ask the question : What 
is art and does it matter? Clearly it matters little enough if 
its only function be to provide sport for antiquaries. 

Sir Theodore Cook argues from the goodness of the work 
in question to its authorship. That is the whole point of his 
enquiry. He has collected a mass of curious evidence, and he 
makes innumerable deductions—all to that end. The result 
may or may not be convincing ; it is certainly a tragic spectacle 
of fiddling while Rome burns. 

But it is to be remembered that the chief result of such 
inquiries is not, as the author may fondly imagine, the ad- 
vancement of culture, but simply the enhancement of prices. 
Much learning and much patience have been expended during 
the last fifty years, notably by such men as Bernhard Berensen 
and Roger Fry, in the effort to correct the attributions of works 
of art. A work formerly labelled, e.g. ‘attributed to Rem- 
brandt’ and valued perhaps at £50, is now definitely labelled 
either ‘Rembrandt’ or ‘ painter unknown’ or ‘ Henry Snig- 
gins.’ The result is not, curiously enough, that the picture is 
improved, but simply that, instead of being worth the £50, 
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it is, if by Rembrandt, worth £100,000 or is of no market 
value at all! From the dealers’ point of view this is indeed a 
great game, and they may well be thankful to Sir Theodore 
Cook if he has, by his research, put upon the market another 
gold mine. Our author may tell himself what tales he likes, 
that is the result of such efforts. 

However, it is unlikely that he will agree with us, for there 
are many indications in his book that he is still entangled in 
mid-Victorian muddle. He still thinks (p. 84) that the Church 
would have burned Leonardo had he published his note-books. 
He still finds it possible to say (p. 85) that the Papacy created 
the possibility ot heresy. He still (p. 89) finds it commendable 
in Leonardo that he declared himself independent of authority 
in religion. And in the matter of art Sir Theodore is equally 
behindhand. For him the saying of Leonardo (p. 88), that 
‘the best painting is that which is most like the thing painted,’ 
still has no other meaning than that given to it by photo- 
graphers, and he finds in the change from the hieratic art of 
the Middle Ages to the humanistic art of the Renaissance not 
matter for lamentation, but only an occasion for a sneer at 
what he calls ‘a cult’ (p. 89)! 

Nevertheless, the tide is rising again and many things will 
be submerged—not the hieratic arts, not the Holy Catholic 
Church, but Humanism and dealers in works of art. 

E.G. 


THe Mustarp Tree. By Father O. R. Vassall-Phillips, 
C. SS. R. Second edition. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 
6/-.) 

The first edition of Fr. Vassall-Phillips’ brilliant apologetic 
was framed by a Preface from Mgr. Benson and an Epilogue 
from Mr. Hilaire Belloc: to the second edition is added an 
Introduction by Mr. G. K. Chesterton. Vigorous and charac- 
teristic of each writer are these adornments; but it is the 
demonstrative force of argument in the book itself that compels 
admiration and circulation. 

The truths of the Catholic religion (the Church, the Papacy, 
the Sacraments, Our Lady, etc.) are stated and proved as in 
theological treatises, with an important exception, however, in 
regard to method ; for whereas in those treatises the argument 
is from Scripture and Tradition to the Church of to-day, Fr. 
Vassall-Phillips begins with the towering Fact of the Church 
and its teaching spread over the world to-day as witnessing 
the Divinity of Christ, and argues from it through Tradition and 
the Scriptures to Jesus the Son of God. The author believes 
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that this method is more suited to modern English mentality, 
and with his opinion we heartily agree. 

The book is addressed to busy men and women of English 
speech who are seeking the Kingdom of God in sincerity, as 
well as to those who have found their Lord in the Church. 
Unfortunately too many busy men and women are infected with 
the curse of the present day—superficiality; superficiality in 
thinking, superficiality in reading, superficiality in pleasure. 
That a second edition of this book should be called for gives us 
reason to hope that this superficiality may be giving way to a 
study of those profound truths the realisation of which alone 
can give satisfaction to the Christian soul. 

On page 299 reference is made to an Appended Note C. 
which we fail to find. 

T. E. B. 


From a Friar’s Cett. By Fr. Vincent McNabb, O.P. 
(Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 6/-.) 


Many besides readers of BLAcKFRiArS will be glad of this 
selection of essays from the pen of Fr. Vincent McNabb, and 
we in this review cordially welcome the wider distribution and 
more permanent, in book form, of studies many of which have 
appeared in these pages. For some years Fr. Vincent has been 
far in the fray of the chief debates of his generation. Whether 
the fight was about Eugenics, or the Factory System, or Interde- 
nominational Religion, or the ancient query: ‘ What think ye 
of Christ, whose Son is He? ’ a voice was generally to be heard 
uttering with incisive phrase the hard thought, the mental 
decision, the accurate diagnosis, the acuta replies which should 
always come from the school-fellows of St. Thomas. In the 
present volume the reader will find essays of great value, dealing 
with the most controverted truths; on one page the alleged 
Tritheism of Bishop Gore, on another the brutal materialism of 
the Times’s ‘ medical correspondent ’ ; here the confused pieties 
of Anglican prelates, there the first principles of Biblical 
Exegesis, as found in the Summa. The book is a real con- 
tribution to our studies, thoroughly alive; and its reading will 
be a fine stimulus to thought. 

But let us set down one or two complaints. In the first 
place, these essays do seem to the present reviewer to have been 
rather carelessly bundled together, casually given to the pub- 
lisher, and not carefully re-read in proof. The papers on the 
Anglican debate are by no means the author’s best. Some of 
us many months ago cut out and still value a series of ‘ Open 
Letters to an Anglo-Catholic,’ articles lost in a weekly news- 
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paper which were an excellent statement of Catholic doctrine 
and non-Catholic disease. With the several articles in the pre- 
sent volume on the ‘ Present Difficulties’ of the separated 
brethren, a very much needed and homogeneous book could 
have been put together, such as would have had peculiar value 
in these days of Anglican Congresses. Another grumble is 
that there are irritating misprints in the present book. For 
instance, did not the proof reader see the absurd abbreviation 
‘St. T. Aquinas,’ which appears in large capitals on eight 
successive pages ?—but there does not seem to have been a proof 
reader. 

Secondly, and a graver complaint, there are essays in this 
volume where friends as well as others have found words 
charged with ambiguity. Now ambiguity will be a fresh stone 
to cast against Fr. Vincent. If there is one evil more than 
another, against which he himself has constantly warred and 
warned, it is this same ambiguousness of phrase. He will 
appreciate more than most the dangers that arise from it. Par- 
ticularly in an age of transition like our own, when men are 
shedding old heresies and worn-out prejudices, unscrupulous 
and insincere people will easily take advantage of ambiguity. 
Errors and evasions breed on it like mosquitoes on still water. 
Time-servers, compromisers, timid, tired, half-hearted men will 
utilise the careless word spoken by a careful theologian, to 
excuse or justify their own nebulous paths. The very evils 
of cloudy thought which Fr. Vincent has done so much to 
dispel will gain support and perhaps endurance in statements 
he himself has set down in this book. His own eye has not 
entirely missed the danger, but the foot-note on page 39 could 
well have been more explicit. The reviewer, for example, in the 
Church Times has missed its point completely—and actually 
quotes a passage, with the important word in his own italics, 
in a sense other than the author could accept. And may we not 
at this time of day, give better attention to that equivocal and 
fallacious word: ‘ Reunion,’ a loose metaphor that has long 
become coloured with heresy. 

But, not to conclude our review on a querulous note, we most 
heartily recommend this book to our readers. 

To those who know Fr. Vincent the book will have an 
increased value from its beautiful and perfect dedication. 


B. R. 
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